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WHITBREAD’S ENGLAND 


THE REGENCY PERIOD. The battle of 
Waterloo had been fought and won. England 
was settling down toa generation of peace, and 
the hero of the hour was, not unnaturally, the 
Duke of Wellington. Streets, squares and pub- 
lic buildings were named after him, and his 
aquiline features were depicted on the signs of 
many aninn. Many, too, were the toasts drunk 
to his health in tankards of English ale. 
Masculine dress had become less ornate. 
Gone were the embroidered coats, the 

white silk stockings, lace ruffles and 

powdered hair. Now a very plain cut- 

away coat was the peak of distinction 





and the emphasis was upon fit and form; every 
seam was drawn fine and garments were 
moulded to the body. 
The Prince Regent—known as the first 
Gentleman of Europe—set the tone for his 
age with extravagant good taste. Dramatic in 
all things, he is said to have burst into tears 
when Beau Brummel, the Prince of Dandies 
criticised the fit of his breeches. This, in 
fact, was an age lavish with its criticism. 
But Englishmen were agreed on the 
excellence of Whitbread’s beer, as 
they had been agreed for more than 
half a century—and as they are tocay. 
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OME TWENTY YEARS AGO, while one 

of the editors of this magazine was 

lecturing on English literature in a 
Japanese university, he would obtain a 
brief glimpse, now and then, of his students’ 
private political views. ‘‘ Dangerous 
thought ” was at that time regarded as a 
serious offence by the Japanese political 
police ; but in youthful conversation the 
dreaded name of Marx was continually 
cropping up, mentioned with awe, with 
pretended disdain—sometimes, as talk grew 
bolder, with a kind of grisly relish. Such, 
no doubt, was the tone of voice in which 
adventurous Elizabethans spoke of Machia- 
velli, another bogyman who excited and 
troubled the young, and whose legend had 
an even greater effect than the writings that 


he left behind. Any discussion of the 
importance of Marx should certainly ap- 
proach the subject from two different 
stan ipoints. He should be considered not 
only as an economic analyst and political 
con‘roversialist, but as a prophetic figure 
often acclaimed or abused by persons who 
hav: never read his books. In our current 


issue, Mr. Lindley Fraser distinguishes 
between Marx’s two chief contributions to 
the philosophy of history, only one of which 
is now regarded by historians as generally 
serviceable. The economic interpretation 
of historical trends has long since been 
admitted as a useful addition to the his- 
torian’s armoury. It is on Marx’s second 
main principle—the predominant réle of 
the class-struggle—that his reputation as a 
bogyman rests. His doctrine that the 
proletariat must necessarily triumph has 
given, as Mr. Fraser remarks, “the de- 
pressed classes of Western Europe ”—and, 
one might add, those of Asia—“ a belief that 
the stars are on their side... . ”” During the 
last few decades, a whole host of better edu- 
cated thinkers have also concluded—though, 
in many instances, only temporarily—that 
Marx has imparted to them the true 
secret of historical evolution and that, 
thanks to him, they have become the 
initiates of an infallible cult. For Marx’s 
most potent appeal is that he has seemed 
to present his attentive devotees with a 
passport to the future world. 











DO YOU REMEMBER ? 


Historical dates are elusive. Still more elusive in the mind’s eye are the historical sc: 
within the span of memory. Even faster to fade are the inanimate scenes ; the places whi: 
the events happened and the background. 


As instances, can you recall what the Mall looked like before the erection of the mem: 
to Queen Victoria in 1904 or Trafalgar Square without Admiralty Arch built in 1907 : 

This page of history has its link with Nelson’s days. A young man who lived t 
founded at Paddington a firm* which has played a big part in changing and improving t 
face of London, indeed the changes are more than skin deep for just before the turn of t 
century it went underground on work on the Tubes. The stations at Piccadilly, Leices 
Square and Moorgate, and sections of some of the tunnels were built by the firm. Wi 
railways in mind, two main line terminals, Victoria and Liverpool Street appropriately ¢ 
into this part of the record. 

In the early 80’s The City of London Schools gave architectural embellishment to the 
Blackfriars end of the Victoria Embankment, followed two years later by the Guildhall 


School of Music close by, and in 1888 the imposing Imperial Institute became a Kensington 
landmark. 


In the City in this period the firm was busy among the markets, where it already hi 
Billingsgate (1872) to its credit. Smithfield Fruit Market came in 1882 and there were others. 


The association with the City has gone on right through the years and today there is 
big work in hand on a new building in Lime Street for Lloyd’s, the foundation stone of 
which will be laid by the Queen in November. The firm built the present premises for 
Lloyd’s in Leadenhall Street, of which King George V laid the foundation stone, and in 1928 
opened the completed building. The Port of London Authority’s head office in Trinity 


Square (1910) and the National Provincial Bank, Princes Street, also brought notable changes 
to the scene. 


In Westminster an astonishing amount and variety of work has been achieved from 
the improved lay-out of Parliament Square to the building of the new House of Commons, 
perhaps the proudest achievement of all in the one hundred and thirty years of the firm’s 
history. 

Within a radius of half a mile from the new House were built, figuratively by the same 
hands, New Scotland Yard (1908), the Institution of Civil Engineers (1911), the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, and on Millbank those dominating headquarters, Imperial 
Chemical House and Thames House. Another “ House” of distinction outside this radius 
but still in Westminster which should be mentioned is Bush House at Aldwych. 

In the sphere of social service the famous Star and Garter on Richmond Hill (built 


in 1919), the Royal Masonic Hospital and St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington (1935) are 
evidence of the firm’s standards. 


The reputation built up by the founder and his two partners in the early Victorian 
years, has been zealously upheld by succeeding generations. 


* JOHN MOWLEM & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Civil Engineering and Building Contractors 
g1, EBURY BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 











The Battle of © 
Marathon 


AN ESSAY IN 
HISTORICAL DETECTION 


By STUART E. P. ATHERLEY 


In legend, Marathon is one of the decisive 

battles of the world ; in fact, Mr. Atherley 

suggests, 1t marked the repulse of a com- 

paratively small “colomal” expedition 
from Persia. 


secure. It inspired Byron’s dreams of a 

Greece that might still be free, and 
provided the subject of the first in time, and 
almost the first in significance, of the once 
widely read Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World. From the beginning of the fourth 
century before Christ, until little more than a 
hundred years ago, when Colonel Leake 
visited the field, Marathon connoted an engage- 
ment in which 10,000 Athenians repulsed 
with enormous losses an invading Persian army 
ranging in numbers from a grudging 200,000 
(Cornelius Nepos) to a more generous 600,000 
(Justin),! and vindicated the liberties of Europe 
against Asia. The practised eye of the pro- 
fessional soldier and topographer saw at once 
that a battle on such a scale could never have 
been fought on that field; and in a paper 
published in 1829 Colonel Leake gave reasons 
for reducing the engagement to one of very 
modest proportions.” Ten years later he was 
answered by Finlay; but the sentimental 
enthusiasm of that great phil-Hellene did not 
avail to restore Marathon to its original 


T= LEGEND OF THE Battle of Marathon is 


1 Nepos’ source was Ephorus, a “ rationalizing ” 
historian of the fourth century B.c. Justin epitomizes 
Trogus Pompeius of the beginning of the first 
century of our era. 


2 Trans. Royal Society of Literature, I, ii, 1829, 
pp. 158-194. 


Stele of Aristion : “‘ The Herald of Marathon” 


Photo : 


W,. F. Mansel 
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Greece and the coast of Asia Minor 


importance.* Since then a magnificent map 
of the area has been produced by the Prussian 
Staff, numerous scholars and soldiers have 
visited the field, and critical examinations of 
the battle have been published among others 
by Lolling,® Delbriick,* Macan,’ Munro,* 
Grundy,® and Kromayer.!° 

It might well seem that a field so laboured 
by such scholars would yield little in the way 
of gleaning to any subsequent historian. But, 
limited though the field is—for all we really 
know of the Battle of Marathon is contained 


3 Jb. III, ii, 1839, pp. 363-395. 

4 Karten von Attika, VI, xix. 

5 Ath. Mitt. I, 1876, pp. 67ff. 

® Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege, 
Berlin, 1887. 

? Herodotus iv-vi, Vol. II, pp. 149-248. 

8 J.H.S., xix, 1899, pp. 185ff. 

® Great Persian War, I901, pp. 145-194. 

10 Klasse d. Sachs. Akad., xxxiv, 1921. 


within the bounds of thirty short chapters of 
Herodotus," much of them given up to notes, 
parentheses and digressions—certain clues 
remain almost undetected, which, if correctly 
interpreted, should limit yet further the range 
within which historians ‘may be allowed to 
differ. Though the Marathonian legend still 
has the effect of magnifying the scale of the 
battle and adding to the tale of Athenian 
heroism by suggesting a grave disproportion of 
numbers in favour of the Persians,!* it is notice 

11 Book vi, cc. 94-124. 

12 e.g. The Persian numbers were “ on any sho 
ing vastly superior to the Greeks,” Macan, op. Cit. 
p. 246. After the battle the Persians “ had still 
immense host,” Bury, History of Greece (seco 
edition), p. 253. The Athenians had to encounter t1¢ 
“far stronger Persian army,” Piero Treves, O»t. 
Class. Dict., p. 668. Even Munro, C.A.H., Vol. | 
Pp. 243, says that the Athenians had to think twi-e 
before attacking “‘ the superior force opposed 0 
them.” 
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that none of the exiguous testimonials we 
» from the fifth century B.c.—that is, from 
ninety years immediately following the 
e—lends any support to the belief either 
Marathon was a considerable affair or 
in it the Athenians were heavily out- 
ibered. Eighteen years after it had been 
sht Aeschylus, himself a veteran of the 
le and the brother of one of its heroic dead, 
te a tragedy on the subject of the great 
sian invasion which followed ten years 
Here, if anywhere, was an opportunity 
‘ratify his audience with laudatory mention 
that earlier achievement. But this was an 
portunity that Aeschylus conspicuously 
evaded. In The Persians there are three 
erences to Marathon, all perfectly cool, 
ached, objective and incidental. 
Herodotus himself, despite a sense of drama 
that was unsurpassed, a capacity for hero- 
yrship that was insatiable, and a pride in the 
Greek achievement that was unlimited, deals 
with Marathon calmly, briefly, and with a 
marked absence of emphasis or exaltation. 
What is more, according to the most plausible 
theory of the composition of his work, Hero- 
dotus added his account of the Ionian Revolt 
and the Battle of Marathon as a sort of after- 
thought, and for the sake of completeness, to 
his already published history of the great 
invasion. And yet Herodotus was consciously 
composing the prose epic—in epic vein and 
vith an eye always open for epic opportunity— 
f the greatest achievement of the Pan-Hellenes. 
(hucydides, the coolest and most unimpas- 
ioned of ancient historians, while decrying 
the scale of the past history of the Hellenic 
world, allows the great invasion an honourable 
place in history, but leaves Marathon among 
se anonymous trivialities which he con- 
ins; for him Marathon might never have 
n fought. Even the comic poet Aristo- 
phanes, who idealizes the men of Marathon, 
makes not the slightest suggestion that their 
tory was won in the face of odds. The 
circumstances in which the Marathon legend 
grew are obvious enough. It was called into 
ig by a profound and perfectly comprehen- 
e psychological need, when in 404 B.c., 
\ty-six years after the battle, Athens was 
ated and humiliated by the Spartans, her 
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empire and her glory gone, her fleet destroyed, 
her walls dismantled, her beloved city occupied 
by an enemy. 

Herodotus wrote his account probably some 
fifty years after the battle ; and, the better to 
understand its obvious shortcomings, we might 
imagine a literary artist in the present year 
who, without the assistance of official histories, 
written documents or public records, set about 
composing the history of the Modder River or 
some other battle of the Boer War. He would, 
of course, have to rely on the memories, at 
best of veterans, or at second best, and more 
often, of the sons of veterans striving to recall 
some half-blurred paternal story from their 
childhood days, or at third best of the survivors 
of an older generation, which was contemporary 
with, but did not participate in, the events he 
intends to narrate. Many essential facts would 
never have been known to his informants, or 
would have gone past recalling ; and many in- 
cidentals, which have appealed for some reason 
or other to the caprices of the imagination, 
would have assumed a quite disproportionate 
importance. As a rule, statistical information 
would be hard to come by ; and any form of 
statistical precision, therefore, might be 
treasured by subsequent historians as having 
somewhere a quite exceptional significance. 
The ultimate source of his narrative would be 
the general gossip of fifty years before ; but 
the stream would have been deflected by sundry 
prejudices, and have followed tendentious and 
pragmatical channels. It would be an unusual 
piece of good fortune if any element in it 
derived ultimately from somebody who was 
behind the scenes at the making of history 
fifty years before, and even greater good 
fortune if that precious element did not go 
unrecognized. 

In barest outline, the Herodotean story of 
Marathon runs as follows: In the year 546 B.c. 
Cyrus the Great, King of Persia, overthrew 
the kingdom of Lydia and absorbed all Asia 
Minor into his empire. Among the states 
subjected at this time were the Greek cities of 
the coastal fringe ; but in 499 B.c., during the 
reign of Darius, these same cities rebelled 
against the Persian crown, and appealed to 
their kinsmen in Greece proper for assistance. 
Small contingents were despatched by Athens 
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Susian and Persian Guards : Stairway reliefs from Apadana, Persepolis 


and Eretria, and a confederate force burned 
the city of Sardis. The Athenians and the 
Eretrians then withdrew and did not renew 
their succours, and in due course the Persians 
suppressed the revolt. In the year 490 B.c. a 
punitive expedition, under the command of 
Datis and Artaphernes, crossed the Aegean 
and sailed up the Straits of Euboea. Carystus 
was gratuitously sacked, and the Persians 
proceeded to invest Eretria, which stood a six 
days’ siege before surrendering. After a few 
days’ delay the Persians sailed down the straits 
and landed on the beaches near Marathon in 
Athenian territory. The Athenians sent a 
courier to Sparta to ask for assistance, and 
meantime marched out under the command of 
Miltiades to confront the Persians. They were 
reinforced by a contingent from Plataea, and 
after six days’ delay delivered an attack and 
utterly defeated the Persians, killing about 
6,400 of them for the loss of 192 Athenians. 
The Persians re-embarked and sailed round 
Cape Sunium, as if to attack Athens from that 


side. But Miltiades outstripped them in a 
forced march, and the baffled barbarians 
retired to Asia. 

Nowhere does Herodotus give any indication 
of the numbers engaged. Later historians, 
however, while progressively multiplying th« 
numbers of the Persians, are constant in assign- 
ing 10,000 men to the Athenians and Plataeans 
The same figure for the heavy infantry would 
have been reached independently by modern 
historians and may be taken as approximately 
correct. Obviously, to apprehend the genuin« 
historical significance of Marathon, we mus! 
know the Persian numbers ; and here modern 
historians are reduced to guessing. Theil 
guesses range from 25,000 (Munro) to 60,00c 
(Duncker). Most take a middle course and 
declare for 40,000. But perhaps the case i 
not so desperate as to justify counsels 0! 
despair, and it may be that the evidence is 
sufficient to enable us to determine at any rate 
what sort of number was employed. A re- 
examination of the evidence, first of that bear- 
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on the expedition generally, then of that 
ing on the Battle of Marathon specifically, 
be rewarding. 
fo start with, we should remember that 
Persians were adepts at “colonial” 
fare. They knew well that nowhere does 
law of diminishing returns operate more 
ilessly than in the number of the troops 
loyed in a campaign—where too many 
be even more embarrassing than too 
This is particularly true of sea-borne 
editions, in which the transport of large 
ces involves massive problems of main- 
ance and supply; and the Persians are 
likely to have employed forces in excess of 
‘ requirements indicated by their objective. 
Now their objectives were strictly limited— 
tria and Athens. What sort of opposition 
uld they expect? In her palmy days, now 
ng since past, Eretria had been able to put 
to the field 3,000 infantry and 600 cavalry. 
thens had, as yet, made no great mark in the 


Hellenic world. She could still be patronized 


Corinth, which by now was a little passée, 


nd fight a war on no more than equal terms 


with little Aegina. Nobody in 490 B.c. could 
have guessed the brilliant future which lay in 


a ¢ 


tore for her. She could, it is true, put 10,000 
nen into the field. But here arose another 
onsideration of the very greatest importance. 
Vith the Persian expedition sailed Hippias, 


the exiled tyrant of Athens, whom the Persians 
were pledged to restore. It is not the way of 


ach exiles to underestimate their chances, or 


understate to their backers the degree of 


ipport they command in their native land. 
\nd, if Hippias had told the Persians that his 


sympathizers in Athens were numerous and 


fluential, it would have been no more than 
‘ truth. The democratic party, led by the 
at house of the Alcmaeonidae, was making 
mmon cause with him, preferring Hippias, 
sia and democracy to Miltiades, Sparta and 
.ction. Events were very soon to prove that 

Alcmaeonidae were in treasonable cor- 
pondence with the Persians. Not for the 

time in history, the claims of ideology 
-r-rode other loyalties. Nor did the Alcmaeo- 
iae represent an insignificant and eccentric 
nority. The very year after Marathon they 
| backing enough in Athens to bring the 
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great Miltiades to trial and secure his con- 
viction. If the Persians chose to rely on their 
“ fifth column ” in Athens, they had very good 
ground for doing so. 

The opposition to be apprehended, then, 
was not such as to demand large forces ; and 
that the forces employed were not considerable 
is strongly suggested by another circumstance. 
The despatch of a large-scale sea-borne 
expeditionary force demands some elaborate- 
ness of preparation. Troops must be mustered 
in advance and encamped at points convenient 
for embarkation ; shipping must be earmarked 
and mobilized. This all takes time and cannot 
be done secretly. News of what was in the 
wind would have flown across the Aegean long 
before the Persians sailed. As it was, it is clear 
that the Athenians were taken completely by 
surprise, and a messenger?® had to be sent hot- 
foot to Sparta with the astounding news. It is 
fair to assume, therefore, that the Persians 
used troops already present in the coastal 
fringe of Asia Minor, and no more shipping 
than was normally active off that coast at that 
time. Again, following the loss at Marathon 
of a mere 6,400 men—the very moderateness 
of the total is a guarantee of its accuracy—the 
Persian commanders felt it necessary to abandon 
the mission with which the Great King had 
charged them. Surely they would not have 
undertaken this grievous responsibility, if 
6,400 men had been a negligible proportion of 
the forces at their disposal. 

Finally, there is the problem of the dual 
command. The expedition, which finished at 
Marathon, is traditionally always the expedition 
of Datis and Artaphernes, who in this context 
are as inseparable as Pylades and Orestes or 
Rosenkranz and Guildenstern. Now two 
commanders are not usually specifically com- 
missioned for the conduct of one and the same 
operation. But the difficulty disappears if we 
suppose that two distinct existing units, already 


13 The messenger, Philippides, is stated to have 
arrived in Sparta the day after leaving Athens. The 
distance is 150 miles. But legend never wastes its 
heroes. Philippides ran back and took part in the 
battle. He then ran to Athens with the news of the 
victory. This was the last straw that broke the 
camel’s back. Philippides died of the last twenty- 
four miles. It is this last achievement, incidentally, 
that has brought the name of Marathon into modern 
athletics. 
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commanded by Datis and Artaphernes res- 
pectively, were directed to the enterprise. 
The largest permanent units of the Persian 
army were myriads ; and in the case we have 
supposed Datis and Artaphernes would have 
been myriarchs, or commanders of 10,000 men. 
This would give us a total of 20,000 men for 
the expeditionary force, and that also seems to 
be the maximum number, which would not be 
obnoxious to the criticisms we have made. 

Were the Greeks at Marathon, then, out- 
numbered in the proportion of two to one? 
We are told that, when Miltiades decided to 
attack, he reinforced his wings at the expense 
of his centre, so as not to be outflanked by the 
longer Persian line. We may accept the fact, 
but not the motive. For, when the attack was 
delivered, the wings overwhelmed the troops 
opposed to them, and then swung inwards and 
enfolded the Persian centre ; and it does not 
take much thought to see that it must have 
been with a view to this very manoeuvre that 
the wings had been strengthened. Experienced 
commanders do not leave such things to chance. 
It is the essence of good tactics, as of good 
strategy, to have effective numerical superiority 
in the right place at the right time. But, if 
the Greek wings were numerically stronger 
than those opposed to them, on two-thirds 
of their front the Greeks outnumbered the 
Persians; and, as the Greek force numbered 
10,000 men or a few more, the Persians must 
have been a few less. 

This is bringing down the scale of the battle 
with a vengeance, but that the figure is a true 
one is rendered very probable by another con- 
sideration. One of the most striking features 
of Marathon was the speed at which the battle 
was fought. Nothing seems to have created so 
great an impression on the story as the fact 
that the attack was made at a run. And then, 
after the battle was over, the Greeks had time, 
before the day was done, to march the twenty- 
four miles to Athens in order to anticipate the 
Persians, who after their defeat had re- 
embarked and were making an attempt to 
reach Athens by sea.’4 The Persians had lost 
6,400 men and the Athenians 192. It was less 
a battle, in fact, than a massacre. It must have 
been all over in a very short space of time ; 
and it is difficult to see at what point, between 


the massacre and the beginning of the Atheni 
forced march, the Persians had time or oppo 
tunity to embark. No mere Phoenician se 
captain, when the Persian centre was committ: 
and the battle was on, would have had t! 
hardihood to facilitate the escape of runawa 
from the wings, and, once the Persian cent 
was annihilated and the battle was off, 

would be time for Phoenician sea-captains 

look to themselves and their ships. Moreove 
the Persian wings would not have gone u: 
harassed. Part of the Greek wings must ha\ 
been detailed to contain them, for fear of 


counter-attack on the rear of the inswingin. 


wings ; and these, no doubt, were the circun 
stances in which seven enemy ships we: 
captured and Aeschylus’ brother lost his lif 
A few Persians may have succeeded in scram 
ling aboard, but they cannot have been ver 
many. It seems to follow that the 6,400 wh 
died were the greater part of the Persians wh 
fought at Marathon. 

How, then, to reconcile this figure with th 
20,000 whom we have supposed to have set ou 
from Asia Minor ? Now here is a very singula 
thing. In Herodotus’ account of the Persia: 
expedition, the name of Artaphernes occur 
twice only. The first reference! is : “ (Xerxes 
appointed other generals and sent them agains 
Eretria and Athens, Datis, who was a Mede 
and Artaphernes the son of Artaphernes an: 
his own nephew,” and the second’; “ Dati 
and Artaphernes shaped their course back t 
Asia and conveyed to Susa!’ the Eretrians o 
whom they had made prisoner.” Betweer 
these two, there is no reference of any sort t 
Artaphernes. All the anecdotes concern Datis 
It seems as if at no stage did the Athenia: 

14 Macan (op. cit. Vol. I, p. 372) thinks that th 
Athenians need not have marched the same day. 
¢~ not understand his calculations. From Maratho: 
to Athens by sea is about ninety miles, say nine o 
ten hours’ sailing. The distance by land is twenty 
four miles, say seven or eight hours’ marching. I 
gives the Athenians very little grace. 

15 vi 94. 16 vi 19. 

17 The Eretrians were certainly conveyed to Susa 
They were at Ardericca in Herodotus’ time, stil 
speaking their native tongue. They are the subjec 
of the exquisite epigram attributed to Plato : 

Far from the blue Aegean’s boom and swell, 
here in Ecbatana’s plain lie we. 
Farewell, thou famed Eretria, fare thee well, 


our neighbour Athens, and farewell, dear sea 
(trans. by H. K. St. J. Sanderson). 
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ition of Marathon encounter Artaphernes. 
the way across the Aegean, it was Datis 
performed sacrifice at the altar of Apollo 
Delos, and issued a proclamation to the 
iders. Of course, the solution may be that 
is was in effective command ; but such an 
wer raises grave doubts ; for, while Datis 
one of a subject race, Artaphernes was not 
y Persian, but belonged to one of the seven 
ni-royal families and was the nephew of the 
sat King himself. Surely no Mede would 
e issued a proclamation in Delos, if Arta- 
»rnes had been there. But, if he did not 
ompany the expedition to Delos, where was 
aphernes ? Is it not probable that the twin 
ces were operating almost independently 
‘inst the twin objectives, and that, while 
itis touched at Delos and landed at Marathon, 
taphernes captured Carystus and laid siege 
Eretria ? 
Again, Persian commanders had their station 
the centre of the battle line. At Marathon 
2 centre at least was overwhelmed ; and with 
Datis'* and Hippias disappear from history. 
is surely significant that Artaphernes lived 
fight another day. Here we may raise the 
‘torious problem of the Persian cavalry, 
lich is noticed by Herodotus as embarking 
Asia Minor and disembarking at Eretria, 
ut which is conspicuously absent from 
Viarathon. The riddle has engrossed scholars 
rom the time of Leake and Finlay. Finlay 
upposed that, owing to the speed of the 
\thenian attack, the troopers had not time to 
mount ; and a pleasant picture is created of 
ic confounded horsemen struggling with their 
argers, what time the Athenian infantry 
ubled for one mile. As Macan says, Finlay 
id no military experience. But, after making 
is justifiable criticism, Macan lays himself 
en to precisely the same stricture. For he— 
id most scholars after him—suggests that the 
ivalry had been re-embarked before the battle. 
las, it is easier to lift horses over the bulwarks 
triremes in imagination and academic calm 
an in fact and on shelving beaches. If the 
etrian and the Marathonian campaigns were 


'8 Herodotus represents Datis as surviving, but 

is for most flagrantly mythopoeic purposes. 
tesias, who had information from the Persian side, 
ates that Datis was killed at Marathon. 


conducted by two distinct forces, as we have 
deduced, and the cavalry was part of the force 
which went to Eretria, where Herodotus tells 
us that it was disembarked, the question would 
not arise. But perhaps it is simpler to abolish 
the cavalry altogether. They are out of place 
in an expedition of this nature, and their 
presence in the legend is readily accounted for 
by the circumstance that the Persian army was 
particularly famous for its fine cavalry. Long 
before Herodotus wrote, a Persian army without 
cavalry would be in Greek eyes like Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. If the cavalry 
were not there, they would have to be invented. 

Three other pieces of evidence must be taken 
into account in completion of our attempt to 
reconstruct the campaign and battle of Mara- 
thon. First, there is the tradition that the 
Greeks advanced a mile at the double. It 
would be impossible, of course, for a soldier in 
the heavy panoply of a Greek hoplite to do any 
such thing. But the circumstance is thrice 
alluded to by Herodotus with great emphasis 
and cannot be ignored. We may be sure that 


_ the Greeks for some reason were called on to 


attack at a speed that left an abiding impression 
on their memories. Secondly, there is the shield 
incident. Herodotus tells us that, when the 
Persians were already in their ships, a signal 
was made to them from the shore by means of 
a shield, and that the Alcmaeonidae were held 
accountable for this piece of collusion with the 
enemy. Herodotus naturally concludes that the 
Persians, who were already in their ships, must 
have embarked after the battle. Modern critics 
suggest that a part of the army (including the 
cavalry) had embarked before the battle, but 
differ in their explanations of this rather 
strange manoeuvre. Nor is it easy to see what 
the point of a signal to them could have been. 
Again, all we are entitled to assume is that there 
were Persian ships at sea, and that a signal was 
made to them by Athenian traitors. Thirdly, 
there is the question of the command at 
Marathon. We learn that, having sent a 
messenger to summon aid from Sparta, the 
Athenians marched to Marathon, where they 
were joined by the Plataeans. Miltiades was 
for making an immediate attack, and carried 
with him four of his colleagues among the ten 
generals. The other five were for a more 
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cautious policy. That night Miltiades had a 
private colloquy with the polemarch (who was 
in, at any rate, titular command of the 
Athenians) and won his casting vote. Now the 
command rotated among the ten generals, each 
holding it for one day ; and during the next 
four days Miltiades’ four supporters, as the 
turn of each came round, made over their 
command to him. Miltiades, however, waited 
until the fifth day, on which his own turn fell, 
before delivering the attack. 

In reviewing the darker pages of history, the 
critic must be ready to differentiate carefully 
between statements of what actually happened 
and the reasons alleged therefor by his sources. 
In the present instance, we may fairly assume 
that there really was a delay of six days alto- 
gether, which had to be accounted for, and that 
the story of the generals, with its glaring im- 
probabilities and manifest inconsequences, was 
devised by way of explanation. Nor is it 
difficult to see why, when the victory had been 
won without Spartan assistance, Athenians 
should prefer to forget that the real reason for 
the delay was that they were awaiting the 
Spartans before venturing to take the offensive. 
As for the six days, it is tempting to identify, 
or at least equate, them with the six days 
occupied by the siege of Eretria. The resulting 
time-table will read something like this : 


ERETRIA MARATHON 


4th Sept. Persians sail from Persians land at Marathon. 
Carystus to Eretria. 


sth ,, 1st day of siege. Athenian assembly passes re- 
solution to march to Marathon. 

6th ,, 2nd day of siege. Athenians at Marathon. 

7th ,, 3rd day of siege. Arrival of Plataeans. Council 
of war. 

8th ,, 4th day of siege. 1st day of Miltiades’ command. 

oth ,, 5th day of siege. 2nd day of Miltiades’ command. 


roth ,, 6th day of siege. 3rd day of Miltiades’ command. 
11th ,, Capture ofEretria. 4th day of Miltiades’ command. 
7h ? Battle of Marathon. 


And now, taking all our evidence together, 
we may be in a position to form some idea of 
how the Battle of Marathon was fought. The 
Athenian army was despatched from the city 
with instructions, no doubt, to watch the 
Persians and wait for the Spartans. It may be 
that Miltiades, a man impatient of restraints 
and used to acting on his own initiative, urged 
that an immediate attack should be launched 
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against the small force on the beach, and th t 
he was opposed by his more  cautio 
colleagues. Days passed and the Sparta: s 
(who were prevented by religious scrup! s 
from marching over their frontiers before t 
full moon in this one month of all the ye: 


2 


o 


had not yet arrived. And then, with the fall f 


Eretria, the situation underwent a momento:'s 
change. To the north and north-east, the view 
of the Athenian army, where it lay in a 
enclave above the plain of Marathon, w 
bounded by the mountains, which extend in 


) 
the promontory of Cynosura. The point f 
1 


this headland, which projects southward fron 
the north shore of the bay of Marathon, 
almost due east across the bay from the 
Athenian position. And round it, one aft 
another, came the galleys of Artapherne 
fresh from the capture of Eretria, and pass¢ 
across the bay in the direction of defenceless 
Athens. Nor was their arrival unlooked for. 
From Mount Helicon, which lies to the south 
of the Greek position and between it and 
Athens, a shield caught the rays of the sun and 
flashed to the Persians, “‘ who were already in 
their ships,” a signal to inform them that their 
arrival was duly noted. 

If Athens was to be saved, there was not a 
moment to lose. Then it may be that Miltiades 


“3 


fede SG 


made the speech, the memorable phrases of 


which are surely authentic: “If we do not 
attack now, I fear that a distemper will strike 
and palsy the minds of Athenians, so that they 
play the traitor. But, if we do attack, before 
the rot sets in, we can prevail.” Miltiades had 
his way at last. The Athenian line was formed 
in a hurry ard hustled into action. In the 


circumstances, no wonder that an impression of 


speed was so prominent in the memories of the 
battle. And Miltiades was justified in the result 
The Persians on the beach were annihilated, 
and the Athenian army was promptly rushed 
back to Athens. It arrived in time. Artapherne 
could do no more. Hippias and Datis and hi 
myriad were lost on the beaches of Marathon 
Artaphernes shaped his course for Asia. He 
had done his part. He had captured Eretria 
No blame rested on him. 
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By A. L. LLOYD 


NNESSEE 


y S. Perrir 


The mountain country of Kentucky, until very recent 
years, has been the scene of family feuds as fierce as any fought, before 
the Union of the Crowns, on the Anglo-Scottish border. 


clown of the American scene. The 

films, the magazines, the comic-strips 
show him as a hard lanky man, so ill-nourished 
that the lice drop off him dead, so backward 
that he pokes his beard over his slate and 
eclares: “ By Gad, if fourth grade’s any 
arder this year than ’twas last, Ah’m sneaking 
mahself right back into third grade.”’ Even his 
anguid movements have a humorous descrip- 
tion: the hookworm hustle. Superior 
Americans have described him as “ our con- 
emporary ancestor,” but most of his country- 
n give him no grander name than “ hill- 
y,” a term as contemptuous as comic. The 
ular view of the hillbilly is so strongly 
reotyped that many Americans believe him 
be a product of the vaudeville stage, a stock 
are of fun, and not a real man at all. Perhaps 
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this is one reason why scholars have tended to 
neglect the peculiar history of Southern 
mountain folk. The hillman’s native wit 
strengthens his reputation as a clown. His is a 
wry humour, much concerned with the dis- 
advantages of mountain country. A man will 
tell you that, in his narrow valley, the moon- 
light has to be wheeled out in a wheelbarrow 
each morning, and the daylight wheeled in. 
The land is stony ; the cats run, zip, zip, zip, 
seventeen miles down to the railway junction, 
the only place where they can find any soil. 
The dogs are so weak, they must lean against 
the fence to bark. The pigs are so lean, they 
must stand up twice to cast a shadow. It is 
said that if you hold a mountain pig like a 
straight razor, you may shave yourself with the 
bony ridge of its back. 

Behind these poker-faced fantasies, there 








By court 


DEVIL ANSE HATFIELD 


is hard reality. In the Southern Appalachian 
country, mountain slopes occupy 90 per cent 
of the area, and 85 per cent of the slopes have 
a steeper gradient than one in five. The num- 
ber of valleys with good soil is few, and these 
were occupied quite early, by the venturesome 
colonists who pushed through the Cumberland 
Gap soon after Daniel Boone had blazed the 
trail in 1769. The later-comers to the Appala- 
chians were obliged to pick up a lean living on 
the “hard scrabble” hillsides, or along the 
remoter branches of the creeks feeding the 
Mississippi and the Ohio. The back valleys 
became the waste-heaps, the ash-dumps of 
pioneering. When a man lives poorly off the 
soil to which he is tied, he is likely to become 
shiftless, wantless, indifferent. And so it was 
that the Southern mountaineer acquired the 
gibing name of hillbilly, and the reputation for 
being dirty and illiterate, for having trachoma 
and committing incest, for idling his time away 
with moonshining, banjo-picking, and killing 
his neighbours in the course of family quarrels. 

For the Appalachian and Ozark moun- 
taineer, there is nothing ancient about this 


pattern. The hillbilly’s reputation was gain d 
after the Civil War, and partly as a consequene 
of it. The figure of the feuding hillm: a, 
crouched in the laurels with his long “‘ humar ” 
gun (he called it so, to distinguish it from } is 
squirrel gun), is a phenomenon of mode-n 
America rather than of pioneer times. Those 
who imagine that the mountain feuds are a 
romantic continuation of the old Englis 1- 
Scottish border fights are in error. The clin 
warfare of the southern upiands, that gave 
such horrid fame to the names of Strong and 
Callahan, Martin and Tolliver, Hatfield aid 
McCoy, broke out when capitalism, young and 
raw, spread to the remote valleys after the 
Civil War. John Fox, Jr., writing half a century 
ago, reported : 

“Often you shall hear an old mountaincer 
say, ‘ Folks usen to talk about how fur they could 
kill a deer. Now hit’s how fur they can kil! a 
man. Why, I have knowed the time when a man 
would have been druv outen the country (er 
drawin’ a knife or a pistol, an’ if a man was ever 
killed, hit was kinder accidental by a Barlow. 
I reckon folks got used to weapons an’ killin’ 
an’ shootin’ from the bresh endurin’ the war. 
But hit’s been gettin’ wuss ever sence, an’ now 
hit’s dirk an’ Winchester all the time.’ ”? 

To the astonishment of the South, the hillfolk— 
outside Virginia, at least—showed themselves 
solid for the Union, when the Civil War broke 
out. Some 180,000 mountaineers joined the 
army of the North. In Jackson County, 
Kentucky (which later changed its name to 
Breathitt County, ‘“ Bloody Breathitt ” of the 
feuds), not a male over sixteen and under sixty 
was left in the hills. The mountaineers were 
Federal supporters because they owned no 
slaves, grew no cotton, had the true frontiers- 
man’s hatred of the rich planters, and detested 
the idea of secession. If they were Abolitionists, 
it was not out of love for Negroes: many a 
mountaineer who had never seen a coloured 
man would declare he hated the whole dark 


race, because they were servile, and a part of 


the aristocratic planter tradition. 
When the men returned to the hills after the 
war, they found their farms derelict, their 


1 In Blue Grass and Rhododendron (New Yor<, 
1901). 

Feuds were not unknown before the Civil War. 
The Baker-Howard feud, in Clay County, Ky., 
raged almost uninterrupted from 1844 until 1903. 
But pre-war feuds were rare, and had not the 
characteristic pattern of the great late-nineteenth- 
century vendettas. 
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. thickets hiding-places for army deserters 
had formed themselves into bushwhacker 
is to prey on the defenceless people left at 
By remaining loyal to the Union, the 
anders had earned the bitter hostility of 
- own states, and they found themselves 
isolated than ever. Many felt themselves 
> terribly wronged. They nursed fierce 
ges against those who had taken advantage 
eir absence to better themselves. And their 
ances were added to when the victorious 
eral government set a prohibitive tax on 
of their chief products—whiskey. The 
intaineer had sound economic reasons for 
ing his corn and rye into whiskey. With 
ways far away and waggon-roads few, 
\sporting the grain was, and to a large extent 
is, likely to swallow all the profits before 
stuff was sold. It was cheaper and more 
‘fitable to turn the grain into whiskey than 
have it carted to the mills. And if the 
ernment tax was too high to permit a hill- 
1 to distil his whiskey legally, he saw no 
rnative but to make it against the law. 
Here, then, were fiery people, leading nar- 


»w lives, accustomed by civil war to the idea 
f killing, full of a sense of being wronged, at 


is with state and frustrated by authority. 


t is small wonder that every now and then 


terrible dead-calm surface was torn aside 


nd the hills erupted in fury. In the wilderness, 


nan alone has too many odds against him. 
usin looks to cousin for help, and loyalties 


- fierce to a point of bloodshed. The old 


meer Clannishness endured in the mountains 
g after it had withered on the plains. As 
nomic conditions began to change, and as 
se Changes affected the relations of man to 


in, much that was worst in the character 
f the mountaineer began to show itself, in 


ms of collective violence quite unlike. the 
ividual outlawry of the West. Once the 
il War was over, America’s industrial 
ansion was enormous. Even on the far 
late slopes of the Kentucky hills, the 
nts of Northern business-men arrived to 
< for coal and building-timber. Much 
1ey was to be made from timber and coal, 


v1 some of the larger, wilder families in the 


untains began to compete for commercial 
antage. In the course of competition, they 
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BUD MCCOY 


were prepared to take up their “ human” 
guns, especially if they had been able to 
persuade the neighbours beforehand to elect 
one of their clansmen as sheriff and another 
as judge. As the orders for mountain lumber 
and coal began to come in from the East, local 
politics became a ferocious affair in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and upland Tennessee. Even 
if a man had no relatives running for office, 
he would line up as a partisan of one faction 
or another. If a mountain boss failed to buy a 
man’s vote with whiskey, he might use bullets 
as a persuader. 

In the romantic novels and films, the feuder 
is usually shown as a barefoot creature murder- 
ing to avenge some ancient slight to his women- 
folk. The picture is misleading. Often, the 
true feuder was not unlike the Western go- 
getter in character, except that in the close-knit 
mountain communities, where one half of the 
inhabitants are likely to be cousins of the other 
half, the feuder’s actions implicated everyone, 
and set neighbour against neighbour with never 
a thought of the law. To many repressed men 
and women, the hills only took on meaning 
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when great hatreds were made manifest, and 
there was shedding of blood. John Fox, Jr., 
quotes some familiar justifications for feuding: 


* Hit’s fair for one as ’tis for ’tother. You 
can’t fight a man fa’r an’ squar’ in the courts. 
A pore man can’t fight money in the courts. 
Thar hain’t no witness in the lorrel but leaves, 
an’ dead men don’t have much to say.” 


As a rule, the feud leader was a man of 
shrewdness and political influence. The type 
is well represented by Ed Callahan of Breathitt 
County, who had gained enormous power, 
while still a young man, partly through his 
captaincy of the local Ku Klux Klan, over a 
thousand strong in Breathitt. On Democratic 
convention days, Callahan would ride into 
Jackson, the county seat, like a military 
commander, seated on a white horse, at the 
head of two or three thousand voters, each 
cuddling his long rifle. Callahan was a lumber 
operator, selling to big companies from the 
North. Most of the marketable lumber con- 
sisted of big poplar logs, floated down the 
streams with the owner’s mark branded on the 
butt. ‘ Boss Ed’ Callahan was not above ‘ de- 
horning ’ other people’s logs—cutting the ends 
off, re-branding the logs, and floating them 
down among his own. Such is the raw material 
of vendetta. 

Many young men, returned soldiers all of 
them, wanted to make their home with 
Callahan, just as in the Middle Ages fighters 
had grouped about their feudal lord. When they 
were not “ busy,” Boss Ed’s men would sit in 
the woods, going over old fights and planning 
New ones involving night-rides, decoys, am- 
bushes. The fight for the control of the timber 
business in Breathitt County involved Callahan’s 
faction in a chain of cruel feuds, bloodier and 
more tangled than any Jacobean drama. 
Best known are the Strong-Callahan feud, the 
Callahan-Marcum feud, the Hargis-Callahan 
feud. ‘‘ Uncle Bill” Strong, Callahan’s first 
rival, was a powerful old reprobate, formerly 
in command of a company of volunteer 
Kentucky hillmen who stayed in the mountains 
as a kind of Home Guard during the war, and 
put to bandit purpose the arms distributed to 
them by Lincoln. By the end of the war, 
Strong, like Callahan, had enormous power of 
a feudal kind. His wealth was in men and 
territory rather than in money, and his power 
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was such that, even in peacetime, he wo 
conduct courts-martial and condemn to de 
any hillman who sufficiently displeased h 3. 
The Strong-Callahan feud raged for ye: 's 
and spread into a labyrinth of lesser vendett ‘s, 
whose dark incidents are still remembered in 
the mountains. A favourite hillbilly fidc'e- 
piece is called Callahan, after one of Boss E.’s 
cousins who killed a Strong partisan and \ as 
hanged for it. A mountain fiddler is repored 
as saying : 
** Tell you what he did, this Callahan. He »as 
a fiddler, and when they was about to hang h in, 
he took his fiddle and he offered anybody, «ny 
fiddler that’d come up there and set down with 
him and play that tune, he’d give ’em that fidile. 
And they wouldn’t do it, and when his last 
minute was up, and they was fixin’ to trip the 
gallows with him, why, he busted that fiddle all 
to pieces over that coffin. They was afraid to 
come up there, afraid someone would shoot them, 


so he busted that fiddle all to pieces on the head 
of his own casket.’’? 


Once, Uncle Bill Strong and an ambitious 
lawyer, J. B. Marcum, tried to get Ed Callahan 
hanged for murder, but the jury was packed 
with Ku Klux Klanners, and Callahan was 
acquitted. The feud ended with the ambushing 
of Uncle Bill in the dense poplar woods, and in 
the “ unofficial” hanging of his kinsman Hen 
Kilbourn, whose rifle had the legend “ The 
Death of Many ” burned into its stock. Fora 
while, the Callahan partisans joined forces with 
an unscrupulous politician, Judge James 
Hargis, against the kin of J. B. Marcum, but 
after Marcum’s assassination, the two chieftains 
quarrelled, and it was the resultant Hargis- 
Callahan feud that earned the county its nick- 
name of Bloody Breathitt. 

Local historians, not always reliable, estimate 
that more than a hundred men lost their lives 
in the Callahan feuds. Partisan feelings ran 
high long after the fighting was over. Only a 
few years ago, the folksong collector Josiah 
H. Combs asked a mountaineer if he knew the 
ballad of the Hargis-Marcum feud : 


“He had a harmonium in the room. ‘The 
singer looked all round, and said with a circum- 
spect air: ‘A man risks being killed in these 
parts for singing that song.’ Eventually per- 
suaded, he sat down at the harmonium and 
accompanied himself in The Assassination of 
JF. B. Marcum.” 


The balladeer’s caution is characteristic. James 


2J. and A. Lomax: Our Singing Country (New 


York, 1941). 
































Group of Hatfields, with Devil Anse in the centre 


im Day, a blind singer of Rowan County, 
icky, was standing in the courthouse 
of Morehead, the county seat, when 
Tolliver was shot by John Martin, in 
eud named after their two families. The 
in the yard, the shots and cries, the 
‘rious excitement of it all, moved him to 
ose the long feuding ballad called Rowan 
‘y Troubles. From bystanders, he heard 
at had happened before his blind eyes, 
i¢ made his ballad with caution, being 
l, as he said, “‘ to keep good friends and 
10 sides.” 
ie Tolliver-Martin feud began with an 
m quarrel. Now that the mountains 
being opened for commercial exploitation, 
urred to both families that the quickest 


wa 


way to riches was through political power. 


If one family could win the county offices of 


judge and sheriff, then any State troops 
arriving to “ restore order” would serve as a 
reinforcement for that family’s faction. In 
1884, the Martins elected their candidate for 
sheriff by twelve votes. The shooting started 
immediately, and in its first two years the 
Tolliver-Martin feud caused twenty-seven 
deaths. Thrice the Government sent troops 
into Rowan County to stop it, but each time 
they failed to find the secret war among the 
creepers and thickets. Craig Tolliver held the 
office of police judge in the town of Morehead, 
until he and several of his kinsmen were killed 
in a battle at the railway station, against a 
band of seventy-five men, some of them county 
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Hillbilly’s cabin, Kentucky 


deputies, others members of the Martin 
faction. The “ Battle of Morehead ” ended the 
feud, which had been raging for fourteen years. 
A brief statement issued in July 1887 by the 
Governor of Kentucky indicates some of the 
peculiarities of local politics in feuding 
country : 


A posse acting under the authority of a 
warrant from the County Judge, attacked the 
Police Judge of Morehead and his adherents on 
the 22nd of June last, killed several of their 
number and put the rest to flight, and tem- 
porarily restored something like tranquillity to 
the community. 


The most famous of all feuds was the 
Hatfield-McCoy vendetta, fought in the hills 
around Tug Fork, a little stream dividing 
Kentucky from 'West Virginia. It was not a 
remarkably deadly feud, nor of much historical 
significance, but it attracted wide attention, 
and at one time the feeling between Kentucky 
and Virginia ran so high (the Hatfields were 
Virginians, the McCoys lived on the Kentucky 
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side of the Tug) that the governors of the two 
states were preparing to send troops against 
each other. There is disagreement over the 
cause of the feud’s outbreak. Even the feudists 
themselves seemed uncertain. Some say the 
trouble started in 1873, arising from a quarrel 
about a stolen pig. Others believe the shooting 
began after the abduction of young Roseanna 
McCoy by Johnson Hatfield. Virgil Jones,’ 
the historian of the feud, suggests that personal 
vendetta and affairs of family honour had little 
to do with the case. Like other mountain 
families, the Hatfields and McCoys were 
anxious to dominate their neighbours in order 
to survive in the changing world, though the 
chain of hatred might be traced back ‘or 
generations. Bituminous coal-mines were being 
opened in the hills above the Tug, and the 
Hatfield family controlled the elections along 


3 In The Hatfields and the McCoys (Chapel 
Hill, S.C.), 1948. 
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berry and Peter creeks. These two facts 
\ore significant to the feud historian than 
\nna’s Virginity or a fight over a pig. 
ne feud spared neither women nor children. 
after three McCoys had stabbed Ellison 
eld (the shirt with its twenty-six knife- 
is preserved to this day by the Joe 
elds), a gang of Hatfields surrounded a 
yy cabin and set fire to it, with the McCoy 
n inside. When 15-year-old Allifair 
yy ran out in her nightdress, she was shot 
illed by a Hatfield cousin named Cotton- 
Mounts. The three McCoys who had 
ed Ellison Hatfield were kept tied to the 
aw bushes till news came of Ellison’s 
Then, still tied, they were ceremonially 
icred. Leader of the Hatfield faction was 
ptain’’ Anderson Hatfield, called Devil 
a tall, round-shouldered, long-bearded 
renowned as a fireside story-teller, a 
i, and a dead shot. On one occasion, Anse 
five of his men were ambushed near 
ker Creek, at the foot of the coal-producing 
e of Thacker Mountain. Anse’s party 


aimed to have shot seventeen of the McCoy 


ans, and to have driven off the remaining 


ty. The feud lasted for more than a quarter 
a century. By the time it was over in 1896, 
ierson Hatfield was prepared to live respect- 
y on money from the sale of his coal lands. 


lied of pneumonia on January 8, 1921, 
n earshot of the Mingo County coal war, 


n John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers 


battling with guns and dynamite against 


ps, Strikebreakers, and the “ deputies ” 


> Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency. One 


\nse’s kinsmen, Syd Hatfield, was the 


e chief of Matewan. When some miners 
being evicted, he sided with them, and 
part in an affray in which eleven men, 
ding Albert C. Felts‘ of the detective 
cy, were killed. A few months later, in 


ay, 1921, detectives murdered Syd Hatfield 


- walked into the Welch courthouse to 
-r asummons. On the West Virginia side 


Chis same Mr. Felts, some twenty-five years 
» had pursued Anse Hatfield through the 
tains, during the time of the feud. 
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of Tug Fork stands a tall Carrara ma 


statue, of a high-shouldered, long-bearded 
patriarch, stonily glaring over into Kentucky. 


It is the three-thousand dollar statue 


Devil Anse’s partisans ordered from Italy, 
carved after the fashion of the nation’s heroes. 


The great feuding era filled the y 


between the end of the Civil War and the close 
It was a time of 


of the nineteenth century. 
narrow minds, broadening opportunities, 
vast uncontrol. By the beginning of 
twentieth century, the pattern of capita 
had set itself in a more maturely-conce 


design on the coal and timber resources of the 


mountains. The jostling for advantage 


taken higher, more abstract forms. If fighting 
was to be done, it was directed from the board- 


room rather than from the laurel bush. 


The old violence still blazes from time to time. 
On November 8, 1921, at Clayhole, Breathitt 
Lize 
Sizemore’s right to vote. Within five minutes, 


County, somebody challenged Aunt 


nine men were dead and six wounded. 
schoolteacher from Gander Creek, Kentu 


has described how, in the autumn of 1933, a 
man carrying a gun and an armful of lilies 
appeared in the school yard. “‘ The tiger-lilies 
were a gift from his daughter to her teacher. 
The gun was carried because he was stalking a 


man who had insulted his father.”> Wi 


the last five years, an archaeological expedition 
into the uplands of Missouri had to be post- 
poned because two Ozark families were shoot- 


ing out their differences in the hilltops. 


lullaby which soothes many mountain children 


to sleep has not yet lost all its actuality : 


As I was going to Jimbo Nelly’s, 
A long time ago, 

There I met young Johnny Gladden, 
A long time ago. 


I asked young Johnny where he was going, 


A long time ago, 

He said he was going to kill a neighbour, 
A long time ago. 

I cocked my gun and pulled the trigger, 
A long time ago, 


And that was the last of that poor neighbour, 


A long time ago. 
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Marx’s Grave in Highgate Cemetery 


As prophet and economist, Marx 1s a familiar figure. 
But what was his real contribution to the writing of history ? 


By LINDLEY FRASER 


three different aspects—as an historian lating them as best he can to experience as a 

himself, as a philosopher of history, whole. He tries to work out a theory of 
and as an historical figure. Here I propose to _ perception which will explain what happens 
confine myself largely to the second heading, | when we see or hear, a theory of mathematics 
though I shall also have to say something about which will analyse the nature of mathemati-al 
the other two. First, what do we mean by a reasoning, a theory of art which will account 
“philosophy of history”? I take it to be a for the activities of the artist, will show the 
branch not of history but of philosophy. The relations between art and beauty, will stu ly 
philosopher tries to study the various forms of the nature of exsthetic enjoyment. But he is 


Me: IS IMPORTANT to the historian in human experience sub specie eternitatis, re- 
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s philosophical system as a whole. 


c an artist nor a mathematician nor a 
psychologist. His standpoint is that of 
server, not of the practitioner. So, too, 
iilosopher of history is not as such an 
an, since he is interested, not in knowing 
or understanding this or that historical 
or epoch, or trend, but in relating the 
ical process as a whole to experience as 
le. 

it that he is likely to get very far in his 
unless he knows something about the 
ial he is supposed to be studying. We 
hardly hope for an important theory of 
ific thought from somebody who has 
read a book on physics, nor for an illu- 
ing discussion of the moral struggle by 
ody who has never experienced a twinge 


nscience. Even here, however, there may 


ceptions. It is at least conceivable that 
»ody who is not himself troubled by a 
of sin might yet have something interest- 
» say about the doctrine of the Fall. And 
irly we must not take it for granted that 
losopher’s theory of history is valueless 
y because he is himself no_ historian. 
-d, this issue provides a useful basis of 
fication as between two main types of 
sophy of history. On the one side, we 
theories such as that of Hegel, who 
ed to be able to explain history in terms 
His 
y of history was simply an application to 
‘acts of his dialectical method. It pur- 
{ to provide a key to the understanding 
ie historical process which could not 
be derived from purely historical re- 
ies. At the other extreme, there is, for 


yple, the familiar theory of Buckle, that 


iain characteristics of any civilization are 
nined by the geographical environment in 
it developed ; a theory which depends 
s validity on a massive accumulation of 
ical facts and can be in principle proved 
proved by further appeal to facts. 

us call these two groups respectively 
ictive,” or “ metaphysical,” and “ induc- 
or “ historical,’ philosophies of history. 
dividing line between them is not, of 
>, clear cut. For instance, Professor 
bee’s recent theory about the rise, degen- 
n and collapse of civilizations is based on 
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an erudite and, indeed, encyclopedic study of 
many civilizations past and present—but the 
conclusion to which he seems to come, namely, 
that there is something in the nature of a 
civilization which determines that it shall decay 
and die after its tale of centuries is complete, is 
metaphysics, not history, and can be neither 
proved nor disproved by historical arguments. 
It cannot even be made to appear probable or 
improbable by historical arguments, as I shall 
try to show. 

Marx’s philosophy of history, like Toyn- 
bee’s, was both historical and metaphysical, but 
in a much more complicated way. It contains 
two main elements : the “‘ economic interpreta- 
tion of history,”’ known also as the “ materialist 
conception of history,” and the doctrine of the 
class-struggle. In Marx’s system the two are 
closely bound up and often confused and 
identified—indeed, the common descriptions of 
Marxism as “economic determinism” or as 
“* dialectical materialism ” cannot be given any 
clear meaning without reference to both. Yet 
they are quite distinct from one another. Many 
thinkers have entertained and adumbrated 
economic interpretations of history—though 
none so precisely and pungently as Marx— 
without attaching importance to class-struggles 
as a factor in historical evolution. Conversely, 
the idea of class-antagonisms as the most vital 
single factor in interpreting the history of any 
epoch is to be found in works which show no 
trace of an economic or materialist approach. 

But Marx believed both doctrines. He held, 
not merely that the history of the world can 
only be explained in economic terms but also 
that in the process of historical development 
class-struggles played a decisive réle. More- 
over, he thought that he could establish the 
relationship between the two, though so far 
as I can remember he nowhere discusses this 
point specifically. So, in order to understand 
his philosophy of history, we have to consider 
these two elements both in themselves and in 
relation to one another. 

Here we come upon a paradox in Marxist 
thought. Most Marxians would undoubtedly 
hold that of the two doctrines the economic 
interpretation of history was the more basic and 
that the theory of the class-struggle was not 
much more than a specific application or rider— 
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something more concrete, nearer to the facts, 
a doctrine which followed from and helped to 
prove the basic theory. Yet in fact—this is my 
contention—the economic interpretation of 
history is far nearer to the facts than is the 
theory of the class-struggle ; far nearer, that 
is to say, in the only sense that is relevant for 
the philosophy of history. Neither doctrine is 
purely “‘ metaphysical ” or purely “ historical.” 
But whereas the Marxian economic interpreta- 
tion of history claims to have been derived from 
an inductive study of the facts of history, and 
can at least partially be tested by reference to 
facts, the class-struggle as set out by Marx is 
first and foremost a corollary of his philoso- 
phical views—of his belief in the Hegelian 
dialectic. 
The economic interpretation of history, as 
expounded by Marx, emphasizes “ modes of 
production,” that is, productive technique in 
the widest sense, as the basic element in 
historical change and advance. Thus, his is not 
in the strictest sense of the word a “‘ materialist 
doctrine ”—indeed, it is far less materialist than 
the environmental theory of Buckle or than the 
embryonic philosophy of history of Marx’s 
elder contemporary, the humanist Feuerbach, 
when he aphorized : “ homo est quod est” 
‘man ist, was er isst.” Productive technique 
is not a question of natural resources, or of diet, 
but of knowledge—of the ability of man to do 
what he wants with his own labour and with 
the raw materials and equipment available to 
him. This, in Marx’s conviction, was the 
fundamental point. In a group in which there 
is no understanding of the use of tools except 
of the most primitive kind, a group in which 
people scratch a living from the surface of the 
soil, there will be no society of any kind ; as 
soon as practical knowledge develops far enough 
for specialization to be worth while, people will 
be brought into economic relations with one 
another and some form of society or community 
will become inevitable, the exact constitution 
of which will depend on the technical know- 
ledge at the time. Further development of 
technical methods of production will alter that 
constitution ; for instance, the discovery that 
it is cheaper to produce by large-scale methods 
than on an individualist basis results in 
the replacement of independent by group- 


production and the disappearance of the cra’ s- 
man in favour of the factory-worker ; impro :- 
ments in transport and communications \ ||] 
intensify the process of specialization « id 
enlarge the size of the economic unit from ie 
family or village to the county, the country : id 
ultimately to the whole world. These econo: iic 
developments will have their repercussions >n 
social and political life; indeed, they . ill 
determine them, since they will decisively afi -ct 
the relations of individuals to one another «ad 
will impose themselves on the mechanisms of 
government ; for one cannot as a perman nt 
state of affairs envisage a country—or eve a 
world—which is economically one and yet 
remains politically anarchic. Politics may, of 
course, lag behind economics, and habitually it 
does. Long periods may pass during which an 
out-of-date political organization maintains it- 
self against the pressure of economic evolution. 
But sooner or later economics must win. 
Doubtless, the above is a schematized and 
over-simplified exposition of the Marxian 
economic interpretation of history. But for our 
purposes it corresponds closely enough to what 
Marx wrote and believed. And the important 
thing to note is that most of it, or at any rate 
of its foundations, can in principle be com- 
pared with, and confirmed or refuted by, 
ascertainable facts. It is true that changes in 
productive technique are the mainspring of 
changes in social and political institutions ? 
That is a question to which, surely, historians 
can give an answer. It is a matter on which 
there is no call for dogmatism on either side. 
Marx himself, as is well known, based his 
theory of history on detailed researches into 
such historical records as were available to him 
in the Library of the British Museum. Long 
after his death his friend and collaborator 
Engels wrote : “ our historical researches led to 
the conclusion ” that the economic factor was 
paramount in the story of historical develop- 
ment. In other words, the economic interpre- 
tation claims to be in the main inductive, not 
deductive, and as a philosophy of history it 
can therefore be submitted to historical tests. 
I do not propose to apply such tests in tis 
paper, for lack of competence and of space. 
But one general point is worth emphasizing 
Nobody will deny that in the past great a id 
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vants, not our masters. 
‘s not need to be dominated by its productive 
inique. It can, if it chooses, reject inventions 


| inventions have transformed the char- 
if society and have, beyond that, affected 
attitude to the whole of life—to the 
ial universe, to matter of art, morals and 
n. (I am thinking here of the big 
ces in productive technique, such as the 
x of fire, the invention of the wheel or the 
and the development of large-scale 
nery.) Nor will anyone doubt that, on a 
smaller scale, technical advance may 
an overwhelming impact on particular 
's of people—as did the invention of rail- 
yn English canal workers or the develop- 
of synthetic fertilizers on the Chilean 
> industry. But is this inevitable, always 
nder all circumstances ? Is it an inescap- 
aw of nature ? 
1e question is particularly apposite today, 
hat science has supplied humanity with 
tom bomb. Will this invention, too, 
ild society in its own image ? If we accept 
productive-technique interpretation of 
ry as an eternal truth, then our answer 
presumably be yes, and we should resign 
elves to early annihilation, unless science 


‘nts an effective answer to the atom bomb 


o cancels itself out. As we know, H. G. 
at the end of his long life resigned him- 
to the tyranny of the productive-technique 
rpretation and saw in the atom bomb the 
f all his hopes for civilization. I doubt if 
<, had he been alive in 1945, would have 
SO pessimistic. At any rate, there is no 

| for people who are not wedded to this part 


Marxist doctrine to despair of the future, 


ded that we understand the problems 
ed and make scientific inventions our 
The human race 


) it does not like, as centuries ago the 
se rejected gunpowder, forgetting how to 
it, so that it had to be re-invented by a 
‘val Oxford don. Or it can adjust its 
-al and social institutions so that even a 
- new invention, such as the harnessing of 
c energy, can be kept under control. 
id more generally : the willingness to let 
life be revolutionized by advances in pro- 
ve technique is not a characteristic, much 
i Necessary element, in the make-up of 
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individual human beings, or even of whole 
communities. Changes in methods of work and 
production have usually to surmount a barri- 
cade of mental and emotional resistance before 
they are accepted. But as it happens, in the 
age in which we are now living, and especially 
during the earlier part of it—during the century 
about which Marx knew most, for he based his 
theories primarily on his studies of English 
economic history after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—this barricade was weaker than at any 
other period in the history of mankind. 

This is the heart of the matter. We are all 
of us, I suppose, more or less conscious of two 
competing and antagonistic impulses inside our- 
selves ; one is the instinct for adventure, for 
new experiences for change; the other the 
instinct of conservatism, the desire to let things 
go on as they have gone on in the past. In 
most people of adult years, I suspect, and 
certainly in most historical epochs, the con- 
servative instinct is the stronger. But there is 
usually a minority of people whose spirit of 
enterprise is enough to overcome their conser- 
vatism. They are the people who in the 
intellectual field open up new realms of thought; 
who act as pioneers in the arts ; and who, not 
least, are responsible in the economic field for 
inventions, for new methods of production, for 
experiment and material progress. They will, 
indeed, exercise little influence on their fellow 
men if the latter’s inertia is strong enough. 
Usually it is strong enough ; the spirit of enter- 
prise is helpless, and fundamental changes take 
place very slowly, if at all. But sometimes, in 
some countries, the spirit of enterprise wins the 
day against the instinct for conservatism, and 
then we may see either a period of turmoil and 
revolution or else the blossoming of a great 
civilization. Such a blossoming occurred in pre- 
classical and classical Greece, where the spirit 
of enterprise conquered society in matters of 
the mind and achieved spectacular triumphs in 
the field of philosophy, science, literature and 
the arts. A similar revolution took place in 
Western Europe at the time of the Renaissance. 
But, then, the spirit of enterprise did not con- 
fine its conquests to matters of the intellect and 
the emotions. For the first time in recorded 
history it overflowed into the economic field. 
The community as a whole learned to accept 
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and welcome new inventions, new methods of 
production and transportation, new forms of 
consumption, new uses of leisure. Inventors 
were honoured and sometimes rewarded instead 
of being, as heretofore, neglected and some- 


times executed. In short, technical factors 
during the last few centuries came to exercise an 
influence on men’s lives which would have been 
unimaginable in previous eras. 

We need not trace this influence in detail, 
much less attempt to estimate whether it has 
on balance been for good or for evil. The point 
is that when we talk about the present age as 
an age of progress, or of science, we mean that 
in the last few centuries, in most parts of the 
world, man has taught himself, or has allowed 
himself, to be governed to an unparalleled 
extent by his advancing knowledge of how to 
control the material world in which he lives. 
Now, Marx accepted this idiosyncrasy of our 
present age as though it were a universal human 
characteristic. Partly he was influenced by his 
readings of the classical economists, with their 
postulate that material self-interest is the main- 
spring of human behaviour ; partly he was 
carried away by his researches into the economic 
history of capitalism ; doubtless, also, he was 
affected by his own lack of interest in spiritual 
and artistic matters. But, whatever the reason, 
he elaborated an interpretation of history which 
was impressive and illuminating only as applied 
to the period about which he knew. He had 
no right to assume that it represented the basis 
of a universal philosophy of history. 

Even as applied to other and earlier historical 
epochs, the economic approach can be instruc- 
tive, or at the least highly stimulating. Marx 
is certainly responsible, more than any other 


single person, for the present-day recognition 


of economic history as a vital part of historical 
studies in general. He himself made valuable 
contributions to economic history, not merely 
in his analysis of the evolution of capitalism, 
but perhaps still more in his pioneering enquiry 
—in the last chapter of Capital, Volume I— 
into what he called “ primary accumulation ”’ : 
the process whereby during the late middle ages 
property came to be concentrated in the hands 
of a minority of capitalists while the masses 
were more and more forced on to the labour 
market with nothing but their own labour- 


power to sell. Unfortunately, some of 
friends and disciples, carried away by 
majestic simplicity of his theory, have ap; 
it in forms that can only be describec 
ludicrous. For instance, it was Engels hin 
—to take a notorious example—who expla 
the Protestant Reformation as being due i 


determination of the bourgeoisie to free sc » 


tific research and industrial progress from 
shackles of Papist obscurantism. To w! 
one need only answer, without troublin 
quote ascertainable facts, that if one is g 
to be satisfied with a purely economic in 
pretation of the Reformation it lies to han 
the financial tribute exacted by Rome from 
impoverished principalities of Northern 
Central Germany. But this sort of ques 


does not belong to the philosophy of histor 


it forms part of the stuff of history itself. 


We come now to the second main eleme 


in Marx’s philosophy of history—his doct 
of the class-struggle. This can be dealt \ 


briefly since, as I have noted, it is more 1 


product of Marx the metaphysician than 
Marx the student of historical fact. The « 
cept of opposed classes was a commonplac« 


the time of Marx’s early manhood. Ever sin 


the French Revolution, it had been the foun 
tion stone of French political thought. 

particular, it played a large part in the anal 
of that acute thinker Guizot, who was by 


means a socialist and who later on, when fac 
as Prime Minister of France with the uprisi 


of 1848, found himself much embarrassed 


his own doctrines and had considerable dit 
culty in explaining them away. Moreover, | 


concept was implicit in the writings of 
classical English economists, especially in 


works of Ricardo by whom Marx as a you 


man was greatly influenced. Ricardo had 


visaged society as being divided into thre 
economic classes—landowners, manufacturer: 


and labourers. The interests of each mem 
of any one class were broadly identical ; no 


the interests of the landowners as a class : 


the manufacturers as a class, since they wer 


sharp conflict on the problems of curr: 
economic policy. (The interests of the labour: 


did not play any part in Ricardo’s system ; 
assumed that they were in any case doome: 
live on the borderline of starvation.) 
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neither the French political scientists 
nor 1¢ English economists ever dreamed of 
see: _ in class-antagonisms a vehicle of revolu- 
tio! economic progress. That idea came to 
M: in so far as it was not his own, from a 


qui’ Jifferent source—from the German philo- 
sop: r Hegel. Marx was himself brought up as 
an egelian. He believed in the essential 
sour ness of Hegel’s monstrous dialectic—the 
dog: . that everything from the most abstract 
phil ophical idea down to the most mundane 


ence of ordinary life owes its existence 
to, « d can be explained in terms of, contra- 


dict) ns and their resolution. Ordinary logicians 
had always said, and still say, that if a is a it 
cannot be not-a. Hegel asserted that on the 
contrary @ necessarily implies, or gives rise to, 
not-. and he went on to maintain that the 
collision between the two equally necessarily 
implies, Or gives rise to, a synthesis, viz. b 

ind not-a joined together and so trans- 
formed into something higher). In its turn 6 
generates not-b and the two opposites together 
yield c, and so on, remorselessly, through 
thousands of stages, till we reach the final 
synthesis, the Absolute—or Reality. This was 
the system which Marx learned to know and 
admire as a student. He never forgot it. 


Hegel applied his dialectic to political life. 


In this field the ultimate goal was the State, an 
institution of majesty and absolute power which 
he described as “ the march of God on earth.” 
In the course of his main work on this subject, 
the Philosophy of Right, doubtless the most 
influential of all his works, contradictions or 
antazonisms between class and class play their 
full part. In fact, at one point Hegel all but 
takes the words out of Marx’s mouth. He 
describes how the existence of a ruling bour- 
geois class entails the existence of its antithesis, 
a proletariac. But the latter’s position is con- 
tradictory in that its members are on the one 
han. “‘ free’ partners in the State yet on the 
othe: “ not free,” since they have no means of 
making use of their freedom. We expect him 
to give the dialectical screw another turn and say 
that »ourgeoisie and proletariat must be merged 
into a higher society in which there are no 
clas-:s at all. But this would have been incon- 


sist: it with his belief in the bourgeois State, 
so ie finds the solution of the proletarian 
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contradiction in emigration and starts dis- 
cussing the development of colonies. 

Marx took over where his master had left 
off. He drew the Hegelian conclusion from the 
contradiction between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. And therein lies the Marxist 
doctrine of the class-struggle. Two classes 
standing opposite one another as thesis to 
antithesis ; a struggle between them ; then the 
emergence of a higher synthesis—the classless 
society. The process had happened before, 
when capitalism was born out of the struggle, 
inherent in the pre-capitalist feudal age, 
between the aristocracy (thesis) and the middle 
class merchants, manufacturers and so on 
(antithesis), leading to the emergence of the 
“ capitalist ” ruling class, the bourgeoisie (syn- 
thesis). Now it was due to happen again. In 
fact, history as a whole was the story of class- 
struggles. That was the view of the young 
Marx as he started on the first paragraph of the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Clearly this is not history; it is neither 
provable nor disprovable by historical re- 
searches ; it is a philosophy of history and 
highly metaphysical at that. In real life there 
is no obvious reason for assuming that class- 
distinctions must lead to class-antagonisms, 
nor that class-antagonisms need entail class- 
struggles, nor that class-struggles need cul- 
minate in class-war and violent revolution. It 
may of course be so—on this or that particular 
occasion. But there are other possibilities. 

For instance, the class-pattern of society may 
be infinitely complex, with any number of 
different grades or strata. Marx himself 
recognized this ; but he seems to have held that 
in any given epoch there will be one ruling class 
and one chief rival; the challenger may get 
more or less support from the inferior classes, 
but the battle will rage between it and the 
existing ruling class and will end in the victory 
of the former, which will then absorb the latter, 
take over power and reconstruct society in its 
own interests. No proof can be offered for this 
assertion. 

Again, class “distinctions” may be sharp and 
simple without involving class “‘ antagonisms.” 
This state of affairs has characterized by far the 
greater part of the history of caste-society in 
India. Marx can only reply that the anta- 
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- importance ; 


gonisms were latent in the Indian caste-system 
from the first and would sooner or later ‘“‘acti- 


vize”” themselves. He is right here—but the 
period of latency lasted for many centuries and 
all Marx can say about these is that during them 
India had “‘ no history ”—that is, no history of 
that is, no history of class- 
antagonism. Here metaphysics interferes with 
the ordinary use of language : the proposition 
“all history is the story of class-struggles ” 
becomes a definition of what Marx himself has 
decided to mean by the word “ history.” 

Moreover, “‘ antagonism ” can exist between 
the classes of a community without precipitating 
a class “ struggle.” For there may be other 
antagonisms which cut across class-distinctions 
and are yet more powerful and much more 
productive of struggle. The most obvious 
examples of such struggles in the past four 
centuries have been those between rival 
religions and between rival nationalities. But 
examples are also to be found in the purely 
economic field—for instance, in the tariff-reform 
issue in this country fifty years ago, when 
Birmingham as a whole was opposed to Man- 
chester as a whole, on industrial not on class 
grounds, Mancunians of all classes mostly 
believing that their chief industry would be 
benefited by free trade whereas Birmingham 
people thought that their industries would be 
benefited by protection. 

What is true of whole industries is also true 
of individuals. If we assume, as Marx did, 
that people are primarily concerned as pro- 
ducers or workers with furthering their own 
economic interests, then why should they 
necessarily find themselves in alliance with 
others of their own class ? May not a worker 
have more to fear from a fellow worker, a pos- 
sible rival and a job-seeker, than from his 
employer ? May not the owner of a factory be 
on perfectly good terms with his own employees 
while hating and fearing the competition of a 
neighbouring factory ? Such situations are not 
unknown. Marx to some extent meets the 
difficulty by saying that on the one hand, 
with increasing industrialization and growing 
poverty, the working classes will more and more 
find themselves victims of a common fate, so 
that their class-loyalty will overcome personal 
competition among one another, while on the 


other hand competition between capitalists 
lead to the elimination of the weaker an 
them and to the establishment of a continu: 
decreasing number of firms of ever-gro 
size and with increasing monopolistic poy 
On the whole, the history of the last centu: 
Great Britain and Western Europe has sh 
him to have been largely right about the g 
ing class-solidarity of the workers, but by 
means right in any relevant sense about 
capitalists. There is no need to elaborate 1 


points. What matters is that here, once again | 
dogma of the class-struggle has at best a pat 


and limited application to the historical fa 


Finally, even assuming that class-strugg'e i 
the dominant characteristic of any particu 


epoch, it by no means follows that it need 
to class “‘ war ”—to a violent revolution re 
ing in the overthrow of the existing régi 
First, the existing ruling class may decid 


blunt the fury of the rival class by making £: 
reaching concessions to the latter’s demands 
indeed, it may go a long way towards accepti 


its own supersession along peaceful and 
stitutional lines. In that case we might 


speak of a revolution—but not in the sei 


originally understood by Marx, who at lea: 
a young man was convinced that capita! 


would fight to the end and yield only to physi 
violence ; a conviction which to this day is he 


by the most powerful group among his 
lowers, the Communists. 
are right in this and a class-war is inevita 
can we be certain that it will end in a victory 


the revolutionaries ? May they not be defea 


by a capitalist-controlled dictatorship of 
right? Marxists will answer that no s 


result can be permanent and that ultimately ' 
But once ag 
this is not a historical but a metaphysical pr 
position—or, rather, for most present-day Cor 


proletariat will be victorious. 


munists, an article of religious faith. 


We are now in a position to define the r 
lationship to one another of the two mai 


elements in Marx’s Philosophy of History, 
Economic Interpretation and the doctrin 
the Class-Struggle. As has been noted, n 
Marxists either fail to distinguish them f 
each other at all, or else take it for granted 
the latter is a corollary of the former. Th 
from every point of view wrong. It is « 
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But secondly, if t! 





























portant of the two. 


iding as a guide to Marx’s own intellectual 
opment, since he was certainly thinking 
\ss-terms—in terms of Hegelian dialectic 
ore he went any distance in the historical 
ches on which he claimed to base the 
mic Interpretation. Certainly of the two 
octrine of the class-struggle played far the 
vigorous part in his thought, as in his 
cal activities. But the important point 
yur present purpose is to observe how 
yus is the link between them. They share 
mmon foundation in the thesis of the 
acy of the economic motive, of the desire 
iaterial betterment, in determining human 
viour. But apart from that, there is no 
‘ptual connection between them except for 
ex cathedra statement that economic 
ves will lead members of the lower class or 
‘s to make common cause with their class- 
vs and see in the ruling class their com- 
enemy. Truly a fragile bond between 
uch potent and far-reaching theories ! 
he truth is that the two doctrines belong to 
separate parts of Marx’s thought ; what 


| them together was the immense strength 


is own personality, and his determination 
resent them, if only to himself, as an inte- 
d and indissoluble system of thought. I 
ire, however, that in this he was attempting 
mpossible and that the marriage between 


e metaphysical Hegel-inspired concept of the 


‘struggle and the largely inductive and 
based theory known as the Economic 
rpretation was bound to be a failure. I am 
also, that of the two the Economic Inter- 
:tion was far the more valuable as a contri- 
m to the Philosophy of History. 
in the practical side, however, the class- 
egle doctrine was infinitely the more 
It is this that has given 
x his unrivalled influence over working 
and socialist movements the world over. 
ywhere today where there is a labour move- 
, it is socialist in its political views. Every- 
e, too, it is class-conscious. Even in 
t Britain, where Labour has never been 
fically Marxian and where, for the most 
the thought of a class-war is abhorrent, it 
ken as almost self-evident that the real 
in politics is the contrast between the rich 
the poor, the exploiters and the exploited. 
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That idea, we have seen, is by no means con- 
fined to socialists, and indeed it provides a 
sound approach to the interpretation of many 
different and contrasting periods in the history 
of the human race—though not, I have argued, 
of all. But it is now believed with conviction 
and tenacity by millions of industrial workers, 
and for this Marx and his Hegelian philosophy 
are primarily responsible. Marx gave the 
depressed classes of Western Europe the con- 
fidence that the stars were on their side ; that 
their masters were bound by the logic ot 
historical evolution to be overthrown. In 
planting these convictions in the minds of the 
workers and—what is more—in providing them 
with a formidable vocabulary of class-struggle 
words, such as “ exploiters,” “‘ expropriators,” 
** monopolists,” even “ capitalists ” (in English 
stressed for this purpose on the second syllable; 
the same word pronounced with the stress on 
the first syllable is, I think, politically neutral) 
—in doing all this Marx not merely gave con- 
fidence to the working classes but also made 
them more class-conscious. In other words, by 
his own efforts and influence he helped to bring 
class-antagonisms to the surface, in some coun- 
tries to raise their temperature up to the fever 
level of class-struggles, and even of class-war. 

In these ways he moulded the facts of con- 
temporary history to fit his metaphysical 
theories. Many people will regard his influence 
in this respect as thoroughly pernicious. But 
those who hold this view can at least be consoled 
by the fact that Marx’s influence was not 
by any means confined to fomenting class- 
consciousness among the workers. He also had 
his impact—if less directly—upon the “ ex- 
ploiters,” who in the last half-century, con- 
fronted with a self-assured working class 
movement, have recognized its power and the 
driving force behind it, have understood that 
the good old days of Bastiat Jaissez-faire can 
never return, and have set out to come to terms 
with the enemy. In this country, at least, we do 
not now have to fear the Marxian prophecies of 
a violent economic and social revolution. And 
for that Marx himself is to no small extent 
responsible. Let me parody Rousseau’s com- 
ment on Machiavelli and say “‘ En prétendant 
de donner des lecons au prolétariat, Marx en a 
donné de grandes aux capitalistes.” 





Cheapside, 1900 


beginning a sketch of the history of 

modern London. In 1897 was celebrated 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the 
last, great untroubled pageant of English 
history. All the nations of the earth came to 
celebrate her reign ; all the splendour of the 
greatest empire, the wealth and pride of the 
world’s greatest city were on display. Few 
took seriously Kipling’s warning that this 
pomp might go the way “of Nineveh and 
Tyre”. Then, in January, 1901, the Queen 
died. A new era opened, if not in fact, at least 
in feeling. But between the two dates there had 
been a crack in Victorian complacency. The 
South African war had begun, and with a series 
of disasters the more agonizing because they 
were humiliating. The Queen might express 
her confidence in a famous message that, forty 
years later, adorned the pubs of London in the 
Blitz, but some of the depth of the humiliation 
felt can be gauged by the reception of the news 
that Mafeking had been relieved. This remote 
African village had been besieged from October 
12th, 1899, until May 17th, 1900. The joy was 
intense and not altogether reassuring. It 
affected even sophisticated young collegers at 
Eton like John Maynard Keynes. In London 
it provoked a saturnalia that gave the word 
“ maffick ”’ to the language ; and men who lived 


Prssin 1897 would be a better date for 
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through the two great wars could remember 1 
explosion of popular joy like it. 

Peace came and the novelty of a King and a 
coronation followed the Queen’s funeral. ‘The 
brief glowing period, to be known later as 
“* pre-war ”, began. And the privileged classes, 
at least, looking back at that golden sunset, 
could say what Talleyrand said of the ancien 
régime, that those who had not known it had 
never known the douceur de vivre. There were 
still the great houses ; the balls and dinners 
and parties ; all the glory of “the Season ” 
Income tax and death duties were low; 
American money, money from the Rand and 
from Kimberley, poured in ; Victorian rigours 
were over. And Edward VII seemed like a new 
if elderly Charles II, or a Regent Orléans, after 
the virtuous boredom of the previous reign. 

It was not like that for everybody. London 
still struck the foreigner as the city where the 
contrast between rich and poor was greatest 
There was the London of Berkeley Square and 
the London of Richard Whiting’s Number 


Five John Street, of Jack London’s People of 


the Abyss. It was a London that had just begun 
to be modernized. True, the great Victor: in 
monuments were there ; the Houses of Par! 2- 
ment, the Law Courts, the Embankment, 1 1¢ 
Albert Hall. But unlike Paris, New York >r 
Berlin, London impressed more by its sive 
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than by its appearance. It was still a city of 


” houses and gardens, where most of the splendid 
i. things were the work of private individuals or 
he cot orations ; the city companies ; the Inns of 
“ Court ; the great private mansions, Devonshire 
‘ House, Stafford House, Norfolk House ; the 
m great squares laid out by Cavendishes, Russells, 


Grosvenors. It was still a city of gaslight, of 
4 steam trains, of horse buses, of four-wheelers 
and hansoms. If not the London of Dickens, 
it was the London of Sherlock Holmes. 

\| that was to change. A veteran French 
diplomat, coming back to London just before 
si the Second World War, said no city had changed 
so much in the fifty years he had known it. In 
1900 it had been brick and stucco ; by 1939 it 
was largely stone in the central regions. Not 


- ag : 
all Londoners thought this an improvement. 
ion D Mr. Osbert Lancaster, contemplating the 
results of finding London brick and leaving it 
marble or at any rate freestone, had doubts 
Cot. . 
all about the beneficial effects of Augustus on 
, Rome. Most Londoners had something to 
f regret and not many rejoiced at the new addi- 
ws tions to the skyline. Some deplored the passing 
a 9 of ‘ash’s Regent Street ;' some the intrusion 
‘lia- ‘ot everybody did. One historian of modern 
oe i I yn wrote, “ The new buildings of Regent Street, 
¥ des ned principally by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
kK Or R are six stories high, replacing the old three- or 
si7e fc torcy ones and giving a new dignity to ‘ the 


street in Europe’, which it had previously 


Bow Church and Bomb Damage, 1945 
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Regent Street, c. 1900 


of a paint company’s offices into the facade of 
Carlton House Terrace. Others, while not 
regretting overmuch what had been pulled 
down, regretted what had been put up. Thus 
the view of Trafalgar Square, got by demolish- 
ing the Golden Cross, was soon hidden by the 
erection of South Africa House. The threatened 
destruction of city churches, to provide funds 
for church extension in the outer suburbs, 
aroused protests before the Luftwaffe did the 
job for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But, 
in the main, the Londoner did not care. It 
was not for its looks that he loved his city 
—at any rate, not for the looks of its 
buildings. 

Parks were another matter. They were 
vigilantly protected, but the old, royal and 
aristocratic conception of the Mall and Hyde 
Park broke down after the First War. Taxis 
used the sacred processional way, and quite 
ordinary people rode in the Row. Perhaps the 
greatest change was the turning of the Serpen- 
tine into a “‘ Lido ” and the name of that great 
Londoner, George Lansbury, ought forever to 
be remembered for that, if for nothing else. 
Though the Londoner may not have noticed 
what was going on, the face of his city was 
altering. The driving of the new avenue 


through the slums of St. Clements, to which 
the name of “ Kingsway ” was given, marked 
one achievement of the new reign.*? There 
were numerous street-widening schemes, none 
of them very impressive in detail but, in the 
mass, making many important changes. But 
far more decisive for the future of London was 
the vast extension of the underground system. 
London had been the pioneer in underground 
transportation ; the new electric trains, how- 
ever, were very different from the old smoky 
carriages of the Metropolitan, celebrated in 
Iolanthe. With their appearance, the territorial 
expansion of London became much easier, 
although the great days of expansion were still 
to come after the First War. The replacing 
of the horse-bus by the motor-bus, combined 
with the new undergrounds to make London 
less an agglomeration of towns and more of a 
community. All the railway lines began to 
profit by the sprawl of London across the 
Home Counties ; though, again, not until after 
the First War and the electrification of many 
of the lines was completed that curious amalg2m 


2The use of the word “ way” was also nw. 
Now it is a dull municipal politician who has not »ne 
housing-settlement “ way” called after him. 
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Swan and Edgar’s, Piccadilly Circus, c. 1900 


of London, its suburbs and the new boroughs 
sprung from villages, which some inspired 
iblicist was to call “ Metroland ”’. 

While outer London sprawled, inner London 
climbed. Already this upward trend had been 
1 in the erection of what, for London, were 
y-scraper blocks of flats like Queen Anne 
Mansions. There were to be more of them, 

cially after the First War, when taxation, 
‘vant-trouble and a new view of life made 
wer people ready or able to bear the expense 
of the great houses, or even of the less great 
es in the terraces and squares. Some great 
ses began to come down, and many “ good ” 
houses were converted into flats. New build- 
now were mainly official or commercial. 

Thus, there was the new Waterloo Station, the 
County Hall, the new block of the British 
Museum and the new government offices in 
Whitehall, carrying on the tradition of Palmer- 
ston and Gilbert Scott. Large commercial 
blocks were rising in the City, though the great 
era of bank building came between the wars. 
Thore were ostentatious department-stores like 
Se! ridges ; new hotels ; new theatres like the 
ill- ited opera house in Kingsway. Perhaps 
the only public monument of the old kind was 
We.tminster Cathedral, and that was not 
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designed in the old style, for its Byzantine form 
and decoration were unprecedented in the 
architectural history of London. In 1888, with 
the establishment of the London County 
Council, London for the first time in its history 
had a unified government. And, in 1903, the 
L.C.C. replaced the famous London School 
Board and, at the same time, acquired new 
powers for the provision of secondary educa- 
tion. The rulers of the L.C.C. were energetic 
and hopeful. These ‘ Municipal Reformers ” 
put passenger steamers on the river and electric 
trams wherever they could. They did not con- 
trol water, gas, electricity as did the rulers of 
Birmingham and Glasgow ; but they pushed 
“‘ gas and water socialism ” in every direction. 
In 1907 the electorate turned against them, but 
by then the tradition was established. 

By 1914, London was well on the way to 
being the London we know today. It was a 
capital that delighted in shows, in State visits 
like that of the French President in 1903 ; 
ceremonials like royal marriages, funerals and 
coronations. Few who saw the State funeral 
of Edward VII, with its cluster of royal 
mourners and (if they saw him in one of the 
last carriages) the ex-President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, could have guessed 








Strand, August 


that never again would they witness such a 
spectacle ; that the royal mourners in a few 
years would be, for the most part, dethroned 
and, in some cases, murdered. By the time of 
the coronation of George V in 1911, the 
shadows of war were visible to some, and a 
general air of crisis was felt by all. Two general 
elections had been held within a year; the 
assault on the House of Lords had succeeded ; 
and there had been the “ Battle of Sidney 
Street”, where a few mysterious foreign 
bandits were attacked by the Guards under the 
eye of the energetic, if flamboyant, Home 
Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill. Soon the 
apparently endless Irish crisis was to break out. 
In 1913 a peace conference for the warring 
Balkan states took place in Downing Street. 
There were railway and dock strikes. It was a 
long way from 1897. 

There had been other innovations, of course. 
Astonishing and outrageous paintings were 
introduced from Paris and the Russian ballet 
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invaded Covent Garden. Caruso sang and 


did Chaliapin ; and the first season of plays by 
O; 


Bernard Shaw filled the Court Theatre. 
day, in 1909, there had come the momento 
news that a Frenchman had flown the Chann 
Soon aeroplanes were a common sight ar 
there were stories of the German airships, t 
““ Zeppelins ”’. Then came August 1914, a! 
the old world went. 


Round the bright new facade of Buckinghan 
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Palace the crowds gathered, cheering the King. 


They saw the orderly mobilization of t 
British Expeditionary Force; they hea 
that civil war in Ireland was postponed. On 


gradually did people begin to understand th: 


this was not a new Boer War. The young me 
who had poured into the recruiting stations 


their tens of thousands to join Kitchener’ 


army, had no need to fear that the war wot 
be over before they got to France. As hostilit 
developed, London became the great lea 
town. Shows like “ Chu Chin Chow” a 























Rotten Row, 1901 





Buckingham Palace, 1901, showing the original facade 
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Lansdowne House, 1921, remodelled in 1934-5 


“« The Bing Boys ” were part of the war effort ; 
and London, in a special sense, was “‘ Blighty ”’, 
that magical country so near to Flanders and 
yet so remote, only linked to “ the Front ” by 
the nightly leave trains from Victoria Station. 
On still days, in the outskirts of London, you 
could hear the mutter of the guns ; but the 
Londoners in 1914-18 never knew the war at 
first hand. There were a few air raids, taken 
very seriously ; there was exultation when a 
Zeppelin was shot down over Potters Bar, but 
the threat of the war in the air came to little. 
Paris suffered more from Big Bertha than 
London from Zeppelins or planes.* Yet war- 
weariness grew ; and one symptom was the 
' premature exultation at the “victory” of 
Cambrai in 1917. 1918, which brought more 
disasters, was marked with signs of strain like 


% Altogether 524 people were killed; damage 
was estimated at £2,000,000. 
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the police strike ; but victory was at hand. 
On November 11th London was given over ' 
rejoicing, rowdy but far more serious than the 
mere animal high spirits of Mafeking Night. 

1919 saw high pageantry; the victory 
parade ; the visit of President Wilson ; but 
saw, too, the beginning of the time of troubles, 
the slow recognition that the old world was 
dead. A gallant attempt was made to revive 
“society”. But the losses in blood an 
treasure were too great. The pace of change 
was accelerating. There were the new, smart, 
cheap restaurants, so unlike the old eating- 
houses. New sports arrived: ice hockey ; 
dog racing ; the dirt track ; and there was the 
“palais de danse”. In dress and habit, 
egalitarianism was growing. ‘The picture 
palace was now a great social phenomenon ; 
the film star received an adulation nev:r 
lavished, at any rate by so many, on tie 
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inée idol. What were the clubs of girls, 


iad about Waller ”’, to the hysterical “ fans ” 


» adored the men and imitated the women of 
screen ? Other signs appeared of a loosen- 
of the old social rules. Women smoked in 
lic everywhere and went to boxing matches 
-e how the home of the noble art was faring 
international competition. It was faring 


ily ; but the shift from the limited National 


ting Club (or from Hoxton Baths) to the 


tness of the Albert Hall was significant. 


1924 came the Empire Exhibition at 
mbley, a financial failure that left a 
manent memorial in the Stadium that 
sed the Cup Final, now a great national rite, 
ided over by Royalty. According to 
alists, London was dance-mad, sport-mad. 
Chere were other phenomena to alarm the 
id. The first Labour government was 
immed, and in County Council and borough 


Dorchester House, demolished in 1929 

























Devonshire House, demolished in 1924 





Mrs. Pankhurst arrested, 1908 


PASSED BY THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 
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Mrs. Pankhurst outside Buckingham Palace, 1914 
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A Suffragette Poster 
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ions London was moving away from its 
yminantly Tory traditions. The Labour 
»rnment fell, and the General Strike of 
failed ; but the tide was creeping in. In 
, there was another Labour government, 
f its ministers being a Cockney of Cock- 
, Herbert Morrison, who put in hand the 
ication of all London Transport, which 
ime the “London Passenger Transport 
rd”. The making and remaking of London 
t on. New university buildings arose in 
ymsbury ; and another great monument, the 
er Station, was erected at Battersea. The 
vankment was now fringed, from Black- 
‘s to beyond Westminster Bridge, by 
ntic office buildings where Somerset House 
once lorded it alone. There were great 
v L.C.C. housing estates and more and more 
hotels, flats, cinemas. Such London land- 
ks as the Empire, the Alhambra, Daly’s 
ime cinemas. The most famous of all, the 
ety, was simply closed down and left empty. 
| the City, Sir Herbert Baker built a vast 
cture inside the old screen of the Bank of 


ingland soon to be hemmed in by buildings 


t were a cross between modern Wall Street 
medieval Florence. Only Sir Edward 


Jutyens’s Cenotaph in Whitehall escaped the 


rath of the critics. 
London’s economic life was also changing. 
iffered less from permanent unemployment 
n did the northern cities tied to heavy 
ustry, or the Lancashire cotton towns whose 

‘port markets were vanishing. There was a 
t to light industry, helped by the adoption 
| protective tariff. Soon the arterial roads 
id London were lined with new factories ; 
e indigenous ; some branches of American 


r french firms erected to get round the duties. 


idon was fast becoming the industrial centre 
iritain ; its population was less exclusively 
mposed of clerks, dockers and minor trades- 
. On the outskirts, the new boroughs came 
ok much alike, with their branch banks, 
town halls, giant cinemas ; they were 
ier, better planned, less cramped than the 
ndustrial towns of the North and Midlands. 
drift to the North that had begun in the 
eighteenth century was now reversed ; and 
groups of Welsh miners singing in the 
don streets had some of the effect of men 
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coming from the front in the war. As seen from 
Oxford Street, South Wales was a remote, 
unhappy, neglected place. 

The war of 1939 found Londoners in a very 
different mood from that of August, 1914. 
No curious and excited crowds gathered out- 
side Buckingham Palace ; and, if there was no 
panic, there was apprehension. The reasons 
for the change were clear enough. In 1914, 
war was romantic, and unknown. In 1939, 
people knew that the war might be long, that 
its issue was doubtful (as far as any British 
war could have a doubtful issue). Too many 
remembered the casualty lists of 1914-1918 
for any easy exultation. In 1914 war had come 
as a surprise to most people ; only a few days 
separated the news of crisis from the news of 
war. But by 1939 the crisis had for years been 
mounting in intensity, and London had had 
the Munich rehearsal of 1938, with its frenzied 
and inadequate last minute preparations. 
Those memories had had a year to sink in. 
As early as August roth, 1939, a trial “ black- 
out” had been ordered ; and, on September 
Ist, at sunset, London went dark. The formal 
war was a few days ahead, but for Londoners 
it had then begun. 

Londoners were facing the unknown. No 
one knew what the Germans would do and it 
was generally expected that they would begin 
by a mass air attack on London that would, in 
a few hours, kill thousands. As it turned out, 
the most dramatic sights of London were the 
gas masks issued to the civilians and the evacua- 
tion of women and children. That done, 
London settled down to what the Americans 
were soon to call the “phoney war’’, so phoney 
that some papers began to complain that the 
black-out was an unnecessary nuisance and 
bad for business. And, as the months dragged 
on, the women and children drifted back. In 
the first year of war it seemed that boredom 
would be the chief enemy of London life ; but 
with the late spring, a new tension, a new 
seriousness appeared ; Mr. Churchill’s eleva- 
tion to supreme authority symbolized a new 
phase in the nation’s life. Then came Dunkirk, 
the French armistice, the beginnings of raids 
on the coast, and the German assault, the Battle 
of Britain, whose final stages were fought in 
the London sky. London had not known a real 








Miss Lily Brayton in “ Chu Chin Chow,” 1916 


military threat since the Civil War; and no 
great country, or great capital, had ever had its 
fate decided in so spectacular a fashion. Few 
knew how close-run the battle was, how near 
exhaustion the defenders ; till on September 
15th, the last German day assault was beaten off. 

A week earlier, on the night of September 
7th, London had entered on the third stage of 
her war experiences. For seventy-two nights 
—except for one, when the Luftwaffe descended 
on Coventry—the bombers came over a minute 
or two after dusk and left a minute or two before 
dawn ; siege had succeeded assault. It was a 
test of endurance—and of organization. At 
first the organization seemed to break down, 
everywhere to some extent, and completely in 
some regions like the East End. For the true 
problems created by the raids had not been 
foreseen. There were far fewer casualties than 
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Mander and Mitchenson Theatre Colle 


George Robey and Miss Violet Lorraine in “ Th 


Bing Boys,” 1916 


had been expected—more civilian sick wer 
turned out of hospital beds than wounded wer 


found to fill them. What had not been forese 


was the extent of damage from blast, th 


numbers of citizens thrown out into the stree 


homeless, half naked, dirty. Conditions wer 
so bad that they produced a reaction far mor 


violent than any caused by death and woun 
Faced by the anger of the victims, the Gover 
ment, in spite of the protests of the serv 
chiefs, was obliged to rank the London pr 
lem among those to which it gave high: 
priority. 
control dropped ; soldiers were drafted fr: 
the army to repair the damage.‘ Civilians, 1 


4 By the end of the war, nine houses out of te1 


Stores were drawn on, Treasu 





the L.C.C. area had suffered some form of dama:e. 


1,400,000 Londoners, at one time or another, wir 


made homeless. 











‘iccadilly 


ers, were now in the front line.’ But 
ually London adjusted herself to the condi- 
of total warfare ; and she was proud of the 
she played in the winter of 1940-1. Proud 
also a little amused by the position she 
med as a capital for other nations. Her 
‘ts filled with exotic figures as the European 
es poured in—Poles and Dutch, Norwegians 
Free French, including, for a time, some 
he Foreign Legion. One day you might see 
King of Norway, on another the King of 
ece or the Queen of the Netherlands, or the 
figure of General de Gaulle ; for, by a 
ous inversion of history, it was from London, 
June 18th, that he launched his famous 
eal and started the movement that was to 
ninate, four years later, in the Cathedral 
Notre Dame. 
l hen, in thousands and in tens of thousands, 
ie the Americans. They arrived with a great 
| of money and a plentiful stock of self- 
irance, some of it slightly false ; for many 
‘e seeing a big city for the first time in their 
s. The usual camp-followers of war, crooks 
| prostitutes, descended on their prey. 
commandos” shocked some 


ldiers who at home were not accustomed to 


en prostitution. 
ops there were quarrels and fights ; and 
ndoners grew accustomed to the admirable 
merican 


Between white and Negro 


military police, ‘“ Eisenhower’s 
owdrops’”, with their white helmets, 
es and gaiters, who patrolled Soho and 
er amusement quarters in pairs, one white 
| one coloured. Yet most of the fears of 
tion proved groundless ; and, as D-day 
w nearer, the realities of war helped to ease 
social tension. On June 7th, 1944, came 
news : the invasion had at last begun. 
e reply followed on June 12th ; the long- 
1oured secret weapon, the flying-bomb, 
ick London and the second “ Blitz” got 


nder way. As the victorious armies mopped 


the bomb sites, flying bombs were followed 
rockets, and there was a brief return to the 
ditions of 1940. March saw the end of the 
ibardment, and May the end of the war. 


‘ Not until over three years had passed was it 
ible to say that the enemy had killed more 
iers than women and children.” Richard M. 
iuss, Problems of Social Policy, pp. 335-6. 
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Sandwichman and Newsvendor, 1905 


But the London of 1945 was more tired, more 
battered than the London of 1918. There was 
less exultation, more sheer relief. 

London suffered less loss of life than had 
been feared ; thirty thousand deaths in all— 
half of what Hamburg lost in a week, a third 
of what Hiroshima lost in a minute. The 
damage to the great monuments was also less 
than had been expected. The House of 
Commons was burned out; but the Houses 
of Parliament were not destroyed. City 
churches and the halls of the city companies 
suffered badly ;° so did the Inns of Court, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital and University College. 
Holland House was perhaps the greatest loss 

* Optimists later pointed out that the damage 
done to buildings like the Charterhouse was to some 
extent compensated for by the medieval details 
revealed ; and certainly the facilities for archzo- 
logical research in the City were greatly improved. 








among the private buildings. But St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, Westminster Cathedral, 
hardly suffered at all ; and the damage to the 
British Museum was not disastrous. But there 
was no region of London without its scars, and 
some parts like Stepney, Bethnal Green and a 
large area of the City had now the appearance 
of Pompeii. As Mr. John Rayner, an acute 
student of the iconography of London, had 
once foretold, it was in 1945 as in 1666 ; erect 
among expanses of ruin the church spires were 
the landmarks of the blasted areas. 

In 1945 London had never looked so drab. 
‘rhe end of the black-out and the cessation of 
bombing seemed the only change that victory 
made. Wild flowers grew in the ruins ; wild 
birds nested in the City ; but, quite apart from 
damage, London, still mostly brick and stucco, 
needed a through spring-clean. Old social 
habits were slow to return; theatres still 
opened early ; while, even for the prosperous, 
rationing and sumptuary legislation made 
London a far less attractive city than Paris or 
New York. Not only was the burden of recon- 
struction heavy, but disillusionment with the 
““ peace ” came more quickly than after 1919. 
When the new United Nations met in the 
Central Hall, the fine hopes with which the 
organization had been launched were already 





cooling. There was bad luck, too. The mont! 
of January and February, 1947, were the mx 
severe in recent London history. Coal gave or 
the black-out returned, and in many wa 
conditions were worse than during the wa 
Yet certain improvements did take pla 
Clothing and some foods became more plent 
ful, though bread was rationed for a timx 
some of the uglier scars began to vanis 
Characteristically, the great London festiy 
was not the Victory Parade, but the marria 
of the heiress to the throne to the Duke 

Edinburgh. Preparations for the “ Festival 

Britain ” went on across from the new Waterl 


Bridge that had been finished during the wa... 
A vast new government building took shape cf 
Whitehall, and, highly significant, a huge stone 
temple was erected in the City to house the 
Commissioners of the National Debt. The 
Festival itself, though it received a somewha 


tepid welcome, marked a real resurgenc 


Where its gay and ambitious buildings rose 


along the South Bank, a year earlier Londone 


had seen only a gigantic heap of war rubble. In 
spirit, if not in its material possessions, London 


was coming to life again. 


7 A would-be passenger by air to New York, 
that time, had to climb up a stair in total darkne: 
then have his ticket made out by candle light. 
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The Empire, Leicester Square, 1902 
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The Embassy Funk going through a lock, by W. ins adit ie: 
By G. H. L. Le MAY 


__ Chinese Governments are notoriously difficult in their relations 
with Europe. Here is a chastening account of two early British attempts 
to get into diplomatic touch with Pekin. 


memorandum of 1815, “has rendered _—_ of Pekin, under the venerable Emperor Ch’ien- 
the principal export from China Lung, fourth of the Manchu Ch’ing dynasty, 
almost a necessary of life in Great Britain.’ regarded with tranquil and indifferent super- 
But, while China tea was becoming increasingly _—jority the position of the foreign traders at 
popular in Britain, and increasingly profitable Canton, the only port in China at which they 
to import, there was little which the Chinese —were allowed. Officially, they were unknown 
desired from Europe—least of all the presence = to Pekin. They might remain at Canton only 
of the Europeans themselves. As Sir George during the trading season ; when the last cargo 
Staunton wrote :—_ had been loaded, they must remove themselves 

b aden . —_— was peer ge ag — from China, bag and baggage, until the next 

romiscuous intercourse with foreign states, and year. Their trade was neither cheap nor 


iclined, in some measure, to consider its subjects secure, and they constantly complained of 
placed in the vale of happiness, where it was 7 » to 


ise to seclude them from a profane admixture extortionate : charges and P resents 
ith other men.’”? Chinese officials. In the matter of import and 


Hor RAN AN East India Company’s At the end of the eighteenth century, the Court 


F.O. 173 § ene ane — ; export duties, they were at the mercy of the 
Sir G. L. Staunton, An Authentic Account of an : 
Ey cassy from the King of Great Britain to the Hoppo, or head of the Chinese department of 
E» >eror of China (1797), i. 23. trade and customs, though they could approach 
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By courtesy of the Commonwealth Relations Offic 


EMPEROR CH’IEN LUNG 
by W. Alexander 


him only indirectly through the merchants of 
the Hong, or close corporation, with whom 
alone they were permitted to deal. The Hoppo 
and his officials bled the Hong merchants, and 
the Hong merchants in turn bled the foreigner. 
In January, 1794, it was declared, “a sum 
exceeding 100,000 dollars has been exacted 
from [these merchants] within these two last 
months, since the arrival of the new Hoppo.’” 
These charges were passed on to the traders, 
and eventually to consumers in Europe ; tea 
in Canton, it was reported, “ costs double what 
it does in other provinces.” 

The Chinese claimed exclusive jurisdiction 

3C.O. 77 29: Macartney to Dundas. 
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over all foreigners, on ship or shore ; in 17§ 
they had executed by strangulation an Engli: 4 
gunner who had accidentally, in firing a cer - 
monial salute, killed a Chinese. Foreigners we 
insulted in the streets, and found it impossib -, 
in practice, to complain to any official of t e 
Government. 

“It has been found a dangerous thing in a:y 

native to teach them the Chinese language, n 


which they might learn to express thir 
sufferings.’’* 


In short, European traders encountered friction 
at every point. As the East India Company’s 
Select Committee of Supracargoes put it n 
I8I§ : 
* The grievances under which Europeans labour 
in carrying on the commerce in China are not 
singly of that flagrant kind that the bare mention 
of any of them can immediately show their weig it 


and pressure—they must be considered 
collectively.’’® 


Efforts to rectify these grievances were not 
lacking. In 1793 and 1816, the British Govern- 
ment sent two embassies to the Court of Pekin, 
in attempts to regulate the conduct of trade 
through official diplomacy.’ Both failed. Lord 
Macartney, the first ambassador, was admitted 
to the presence of the Emperor ; Lord Amherst, 
the second, reached the Palace of Yuen-min- 
yuen, and there was subjected to “a detail . 
of hurry and confusion, of irregularity and dis- 
order, of insult, inhumanity, and almost of 
personal violence, sufficient to give to the Court 
of the Emperor Kia-King [Chia Ch’ing] the 
manners, character, and appearance of the 
roving camp of a Tartar horde.’” 

George, first Earl Macartney, was fifty-five 
at the time of his appointment, in 1792, as 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Pekin. He had a brilliant record as adminis- 
trator and diplomat. At twenty-seven, he had 
gone as envoy extraordinary to St. Petersburg ; 
since then, he had been chief secretary for 
Ireland, governor and captain-general of 
Grenada in the West Indies, and governor and 
president of For: St. George in India. Later, 
he was to become governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. His instructions for his Chinese 
adventure were drawn in the grand manner : 

4 Ibid. 

$F .0. 17/3. 

6 A mission under Lord Cathcart set out for Pekin 
in 1788, but turned back when Cathcart died at sex. 


7 F.0O. 173: Amherst to Canning, 8th March, 
1817. 








he object of the Embassy was, indeed, so 
e confined to mercantile concerns at Canton, 
t Lord Macartney had discretionary authority 
visit, besides China, every other country (in 
t division of Asia which may be termed the 
inese Archipelago) from whence utility or 
portant information was to be derived; and he 
d, accordingly, embassadorial powers addressed 
the Emperor of Japan, and the King of Cochin 
lina, as well as a general commission to all 
inces and states, where he might have occasion 
touch in the Chinese seas.’’® 


L Macartney brought back information 
an experience, but little else. The Emperor 
recived him and accepted his presents—it 
wa. published that they had been brought as 
tribute—but would have no permanent British 
envoy stationed at his court. His reply to 
George III’s letter of greeting contained a 
delicate rebuke : 

As your Ambassador can see for himself, we 

issess all things. I set no value on objects 


range and ingenious, and have no use for your 
untry’s manufactures.” 


yn his return journey, Lord Macartney 
presented a mixed list of grievances and 
requests to the Viceroy of Canton. He asked 
that the Company might pay duties no larger 
than those fixed by law, and might be freed 
from the unauthorized private demands of 
officials ; that it might own land, for the factory 
stood on ground precariously rented from a 
Hong merchant; and that the Company’s 
officers might present petitions directly to the 
Viceroy himself. Macartney buttressed his 
request for the right to own land with political 
arguments drawn from Locke—“ the more 
property the English will be suffered to hold 
in the country, the greater is the security they 
give for the continuance of their good be- 
haviour ”—but with singularly little result. 
The outcome of his efforts was two edicts, the 
first prohibiting extortion, the second requiring 
the Chinese of Canton to desist from insulting 
Europeans and enticing them “ by drinking, 
impudent women and other nefarious practices. 
. . Moreover, the boats that decoy strangers to 
all sorts of wickedness are at night to be re- 
moved from the factories.”” The rest of Lord 
Me-artney’s proposals, the Viceroy replied, 
would be “ considered, and put into force if 
no! inconsistent with the laws of the land.” 
Ths was, at the least, a courteous form of 
re! ‘sal, and the embassy left behind it a general 
atr osphere of goodwill. 


Staunton, op. cit., i. §O-I. 
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MACARTNEY 


Lord Amherst was sent out in consequence 
of a far more difficult situation. Twice, in 1813 
and 1814, the Select Committee of Supracargoes 
had felt obliged to suspend all commerce at 
Canton. In 1813, the Chinese officials had 
refused to allow Roberts, the second-in- 
command of the factory, to return at the begin- 
ning of the new trading season, on the ground 
that his treatment of certain bankrupt mer- 
chants offended against the laws and customs 
of the Empire. The Company had seen in this 
an attempt to dictate whom the factory should 
employ, and had withdrawn its ships from the 
river, whereupon the Chinese gave way. In 
May, 1814, on the other hand, it was the 
British who put themselves in the wrong. The 
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frigate Doris boarded and captured the 
American schooner Sphynx in Whampoa 
harbour. When the news reached London, the 
action of the Doris was “ entirely disapproved ” 
by the Admiralty ; but, in the meantime, the 
Chinese had taken quick reprisals. The Viceroy 
of Canton demanded that all British warships 
should return to Europe, and attempted to 
enforce his order by refusing to supply provis- 
ions, and, on one occasion, by opening fire on 
shipping—the fire was not returned. When 
these measures failed to coerce the Royal Navy, 
he put pressure instead upon the Company’s 
factory, which lay under his hand. No Chinese 
were henceforward to accept employment there, 
and the Chinese interpreter, sent to Pekin, as a 
gesture of goodwill, with a portrait of the 
Prince Regent, was seized and beaten. Letters 
of complaint from the Committee of Supra- 
cargoes were returned unopened, with the 
demand that, in future, all communications 
were to be written in English, not Chinese. 
In the face of this hostility, the Committee of 
Supracargoes had closed down the factory, and 
withdrawn all British subjects from the town 
and ships from the river. After a short time, 
a form of peace settlement was patched up ; 
but the East India Company felt that the 
causes which had made for dispute in the past 
would inevitably recur, and that the support of 
the British Government should be secured in 
an effort to arrive at a permanent settlement. 

Lord Amherst’s instructions closely followed 
the suggestions made in a memorandum from 
the Company. He was to press, if he could, 
for what amounted to extra-territorial rights 
for the British, and for a treaty with the Chinese 
Government. The Company hoped to be 
allowed to trade through some other port to 
the northwards, to have its privileges “ more 
accurately defined and detailed ”—that is to 
say, transformed into rights—and to be free to 
deal with what Chinese merchants it pleased. 
Above all, the Company was anxious for some 
official standing in the eyes of Pekin : 


** There is nothing (ran Amherst’s instructions) 
which would contribute more to the promotion 
of the objects of Your Lordship’s mission than 
the establishment of a Resident Minister as agent 
at Pekin.’’® 


® The instructions to Amherst are in F.O. 17 3. 
Future quotations are from Amherst’s dispatches to 
Canning, bound up in the same volume. 


Amherst was particularly referred to 1 
Company’s servants for advice and inforn 
tion. Two commissioners were added to 

embassy—Sir George Staunton, son 

Macartney’s companion, and Henry Ellis ; 
was to act with them, but was expressly e 
powered “ to act on your own responsibility 
case of any difference of opinion.” Furtherm 


** that as H.R.H. the Prince Regent had entir 
approved of the ceremonies performed by 
Earl of Macartney . . . he had specially c 
manded you to adopt that precedent upon y 
mission.” 

But, the instructions went on : 


** You will procure an audience as early as possi 
after your arrival at the Court of the Emper 
conforming to all the ceremonials of that Cor 


which may not commit the honor of your Sove 


reign, or lessen your own dignity, so as to endan 
the success of your mission.” 
Nevertheless, he was not to allow “ any trifli 
punctilio ” to stand in his way. . . . Here, the 
were instructions sufficiently wide, and 


sufficiently ambiguous in their alternate com 


mands and discretions, both to protect and 
perplex a stiffly conscientious Ambassador 
almost any action he might take. 

Ceremony was uppermost in Amherst’s mii 


well before he reached Tientsin. Those admit 


ted to the presence of the Chinese Empe: 


were normally required to prostrate themselves 
kneeling thrice and striking the forehead nin 


times against the ground. Lord Macartney h 
merely made nine bows ; Amherst had go 


reason to believe that he, on the other hand, 


would be pressed to prostrate himself in t! 


Chinese fashion. He consulted Staunton, t 


local expert, who “ frankly conveyed .. . hi 
opinion that a compliance with the ceremo: 
would be inadvisable, even though its refusa 


should hazard the rejection of the Embassy 


Before he landed, therefore, Ambherst hac 


decided that he would not perform “ the Tart 
Ceremony.” 


The Embassy disembarked on 9th August, 


1816, and Amherst was at once met by 

Imperial legate, Kwang-ta-gin, who escort 
him to Tientsin, where they were joined by 
second legate, Soo-ta-gin. On the 13th, the 


was an Imperial banquet, at which the questi! 
of the ceremony for the first time becar 


urgent : 
** The first thing that caught my eye on enter! 
the room was a table covered with yellow si 
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dently intended as a symbol of the Imperial 
sence. Having read in a journal of the Russian 
ibassy of 1805 that the Russian Embassador 
n after passing the fronticr had been invited 
a banquet, and had there been required to 
rform the Kotou, or ceremony of prostration, 
1 similar representation of the Emperor, I con- 


ided it was intended to put me to the same 
“Phage 


e now began an argument that was to con- 
for the next fortnight. Amherst refused 
y to an Imperial symbol any further mark 
spect than he would give to the vacant 
1e of his own Sovereign ; in short, he 
d bow and no more. When the legates 
irred, he quoted the precedent of 
irtney’s nine bows, only to be told em- 
cally that Macartney had prostrated him- 
n the Chinese manner. Soo had seen it 
elf, he declared ; and he added, that the 
eror remembered it well, having been 


ont when Macartney was admitted to 
ence of his father. Placed thus awkwardly 


een compliance and a denial of the 


veror’s word, Amherst offered to com- 


lise with nine bows. After some moments 
gument, the legates gave way ; while they 


trated themselves before the silken table, 
1erst made his bows, in time to the knock- 


yf their heads. Then the banquet pro- 


ed ; and, as he attended to the fare and the 
rtainment, which included feats of tumb- 
ind representations of monsters of the deep, 


erst might well feel that he had won the 
round ; on just such an issue, the unhappy 
ians of 1805 had been turned back at the 


tier. 


he second round began that afternoon, 
the legates called to ask just how Amherst 
led to pay his respects to the Emperor. 
would to his own king, he replied. Would 
ve them a demonstration ? 

said I did not know very well how to gratify 
m, because it was a ceremony which I was 
rse to perform lightly, and which I could not 


rform seriously to anyone but to their master 
to mine.” 


not, the legates suggested, Amherst’s 

z son perform the ceremony to his father ? 
vy Amherst obediently fell on one knee and 
The legates seemed pleased that it was 
sed “‘ to add genuflection to the ceremony 
° morning ” ; would Amherst kneel nine 
and bow nine times? .Yes he would, 
here would be no more rehearsals. The 


AMHERST, after A. Devis 
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Embassy Junk crossing the Whang-ho River 


legates had seen a single bow ; they could now 
imagine it nine times repeated. On the follow- 
ing day, the legates gave their opinion “ that 
they did not think there was more than a 
chance of one in ten thousand” that the 
Emperor would receive Amherst without a 
promise to perform the prostration in full. 
Two days later, after incessant arguments, all 
of them passing and repassing over the same 
ground, the legates declared that they had 
received an Imperial order which offered 
Amherst the choice of an immediate promise of 
compliance or immediate dismissal. Amherst 
now offered to prostrate himself before the 
Emperor if a Chinese of similar rank would do 
the same before a picture of the Prince Regent. 
The legates turned against this proposal the 
same arguments which Amherst had used 
against the silken table ; a living man and a 
picture, they said shrewdly, were not the same 
thing at all. Amberst offered, then, to pros- 
trate himself in return for a formal engagement 
that any Chinese minister, sent to England, 
would do the same to the British sovereign. 
The legates refused to transmit either message : 
and that night the heads of the ambassadorial 
party’s boats, which had been moored facing 
towards Pekin, were significantly turned 
downstream. 

Next morning the legates brought news of a 
new development. Two legates of the highest 
rank, Ho-she-tae, the brother of the Empress, 


and Moo-tang-gih, the President of the 
Tribunal of Ceremonies, were waiting at Tong- 
choo-foo, twelve miles from Pekin, “ to resume 
negotiations.” Soo and Kwang at this point 
suggested that Amherst should undertake to 
prostrate himself without further argumen 

he could always put what he chose into iis 
report to his Sovereign. “‘ Having spurned the 
baseness of this proposal,’ Amherst prepared 
to continue his journey. Ho and Moo, however, 
proved to be in no mood for negotiation ; they 
made it clear that they had come, not to debate 
but to teach the foreigner the finer points of the 
technique of prostration. All envoys from all 
kings abased themselves ; why should Amherst 
seek to make an exception ? His protestations 
that the British king could not be treated on 
the same footing as the tributary princelings of 
Asia were received without enthusiasm, and 
Ho remarked with some heat that “ as there 
was only one Sun in the Firmament, so there 
was only one Sovereign in the Universe, the 
Emperor of the Heavenly Empire.” Amherst 
** did not think this a suitable moment to assert 
the perfect equality of my own Sovereign.’ 

Over the next five days the argument continucd, 
with increasing asperity. Ho and Moo alter- 
nated between appeals to Ambherst’s betier 


“ce 


10 Though, in a letter to the Emperor, Amherst 
wrote: “I shall consider it the most fortun%te 
occurrence of my life to be enabled thus to show ‘ay 


profound devotion to the most potent Emperor in 


the universe.” 
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The Emperor of China meeting the Ambassador 


re—they could not believe, they said, that sight, he had with him only his travelling 


ished to insult the Emperor—and veiled | companions, Ellis, Staunton and Morrison, 
its of repercussions at Canton if he re- his interpreter. 
ed obdurate. They made it clear beyond They were conducted, not to a set of apart- 


loubt that, if there were no prostration, ments fit for an ambassador, but to a “ mean 
> would be no audience. and dirty dwelling.” There, as they emerged, 


And now Amherst wavered ; he suggested _ stiff and crumpled, from the coach, they were 


is commissioners that he should give way. ordered to present themselves immediately 


agreed. Staunton did not: a pretension before the Emperor. Suspecting “ something 
assumed should be continued, he said; _ sinister in this hasty and indecent proceeding,” 
irrender now “ would encourage the local § Amherst pleaded indisposition, and requested 
rmment at Canton to assume a tone of _ that the audience might be postponed until the 
il superiority fatal to the independence following day. At this point Ho arrived, and 
trade.” Faced with conflicting opinions, suggested that the Ambassador might care to 


nerst evaded the responsibilities of decision, | join him in his own private apartments, “ as 
oack on “ the spirit of the Prince Regent’s being more commodious and less exposed to 


ctions, in which I am referred on all the rude and overwhelming curiosity of a crowd 
ions to the Supracargoes for the best of spectators than the wretched outhouse in 


rmation and advice,” agreed with Staunton, which we were then sitting.” But Amherst, 


vrote a final letter to the legates declaring © now more suspicious than ever, refused to go 
nine bows was his last offer. To his anywhere except to his own proper quarters. 
ise, the reply was returned that it was the At this, Ho seized him by the arm and appeared 


rial pleasure that the embassy should pro- as if he would drag him towards the door. 
to the Court ; the legates looked, they “ I therefore shook him off, and prepared, as far 
to the Emperor’s “enlarged mind” to as —- to resist — by force ; but I was glad 
aon, eae . ; to find that he desisted from further violence ; 
sé with the prostration. Feeling, no that he then not only acquiesced in my manifest 
t, that he had won his Marengo, Amherst determination to go nowhere willingly but to my 
the final stage of his journey, jolting in own residence, but even assisted me in executing 
wei . : bl d this intention by seizing a whip from one of the 
riage Over execrabie roads through a soldiers and, by dint of repeated blows, dispersing 
ess night towards the Palace of Yuen-min- a crowd of mandarins in their court dresses, and 
In the darkness, he was separated from with buttons of elevated rank, who received this 


chastisement as if it were a discipline to which 


ite. At dawn, when the Palace came in they were not altogether unaccustomed.” 
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In this way, Amherst at last reached rooms more 
to his liking, where, to his great relief, he found 
the rest of his suite. He found, too, one of the 
Imperial physicians, come to inquire into the 
reported indisposition. He seemed un- 
convinced ; and, a short time after he had left, 
an inferior officer appeared with a direct order 
from the Emperor, requiring the whole party 
to leave the Court at once. That afternoon, 
with feelings too deep for words, they began 
the return journey, jolting through a second 
sleepless night over a road now made more 
execrable still by a tempest of great violence. 

During the next few weeks, as his party 
made its way slowly, overland and by river, 
towards Canton, Amherst had much upon 
which to ponder. He decided that the Emperor 
had never meant to admit him without the 
prostration, and that Ho had either intended 
to torce him into compliance, or to practise 
some subtler stratagem. In this belief he was 
fortifed by the words of an Imperial edict, 
which censured all the legates concerned in the 
fiasco, and quoted a report sent by Ho from 
Tong-choo-foo, according to which “the 
English tribute-bearer is daily practising the 
ceremony, and manifests the highest possible 
respect and veneration.” Amherst reflected 
gloomily, in a dispatch, upon “the system 
which seems generally to prevail in China, of 
framing reports from inferiors, not so much 
with a regard to truth as to what is conceived 
to be the wishes of their superiors.” 

The party reached Canton on New Year’s 
Day of 1817. There, to his great relief, Amherst 
was at last able to dress as an ambassador, “‘ an 
appearance which I scrupulously maintained 
during the whole time of my residence at 
Canton.” There, too, after some further com- 
plications, he received a letter from the Em- 
peror, for transmission to the Prince Regent. 
Its delivery was protracted; at first, the 
Viceroy refused to part with it unless Amherst 
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would receive it upon his bended k: 
Amherst stipulated for no more than a “| 
European bow,” and, this time, carried 
point. The letter repeated the substanc« 
that given to Macartney over twenty y 
earlier, with the addition of a broad hint 

there should be no more embassies. 

** That you, O King, should preserve your pe 

in peace and be attentive to strengthen the li 

of your territory, that no separation of that w 

is distant from that which is near should 

place, is what I, the Emperor, in truth hi 
commend.” 

On this note, Amherst took his leave of 
Chinese, comforting himself with the reflec 
that, in the provinces, he had been recei 
with some honour. All, perhaps, had not t 
useless. ‘“‘ The precipitate and unwarrar 
rejection of the Embassy from the Palace G 
has left an injury to repair. Even in the eye 
the Chinese. themselves, the rules of hospit: 
have been violated.” 
he concluded, that things should have gon 
they did than that negotiations should h 
broken down at Tong-choo-foo. In this m 
of martyrdom, he embarked in the fri 
Alceste, and shortly afterwards suffered 


additional trials of a journey to Batavia by ope 
boat after the frigate had struck an uncharte 


rock in the Straits of Gaspar, and been lost 


A more tactful, or a suppler man might hay 
preserved himself from insult ; but it is doubtt 
if any European ambassador could, at that ti: 
have achieved very much more. The point 


the matter was that no cordial relations 


could be established between the mercanti 


West and a China which professed itself 


willing to receive the West’s diplomats, a1 
scarcely more willing to admit their trade. 
When the foreign merchants converted the 
privileges into rights, it was neither by dip! 


matic bargaining, nor by convincing 
Chinese of the necessity of their presence, 
by force of conquest. 


It was better, therefor 
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ustory than at any previous period; and of evolving its 


Not problems of the Squire’s pedigree, or of titles to land, 
but the origins and growth of town and village commumities, Dr. Hoskins 
argues, should be the subjects of local historians today. 


ENGLAND TODAY, more people are sidered at all, it is still often regarded as an 
tudying, and attempting to write, local agreeable hobby for amateurs, with no hope 
own academic discipline. 
sionally a publisher may be persuaded to Nevertheless, the pursuit of local history in 
rtake a volume on some particular parish England has engaged the attention of many 
wn or county. All over the country, adult eminent scholars for the past four hundred 
ition classes ask for courses of lectures in years. We can date the beginnings of the 
history—a demand that either cannot be _— systematic study of the subject with con- 
fied, or is satisfied in some makeshift and _ siderable exactitude, from the appointment of 
guate fashion. The universities, too—if | John Leland as the “ King’s Antiquary” in 
here and there—have slowly begun to the year 1533, and we may indeed claim as its 
nize its value ; though, where it is con- founder King Henry VIII, the greatest patron 
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Title-page of Leland’s Itinerary 
1768 


of learning who has ever occupied the English 
throne. 

Leland’s Itinerary and his Collectanea 
remained unprinted until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They were handed around in manuscript, 
and came into the possession of William 
Burton, the first historian of Leicestershire, 
who in 1632 presented them to the Bodleian 
Library. Writers and chroniclers such as 
Harrison, Holinshed, Stow, Camden, and 
Dugdale owed much to their reading of 
Leland’s manuscripts. The earlier writers who 
took all England for their province, as did 
Harrison and Camden, could hardly be said to 
be local historians; but in 1576 William 
Lambarde published A Perambulation of Kent, 
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the first history of a county, and this y 
followed by John Norden’s “surveys ” 
particular counties, beginning with his Midd 


sex (1593) and Hertfordshire (1598). In 16 2 


Richard Carew published his Survey 

Cornwall, still one of the most delightful a 
informative of all the early descriptions 
English counties. Thereafter, the flow 

county “‘ histories” became a regular feat 
of seventeenth-century publishing, particula 
after 1650. Well over a score of county histor 
appeared between 1650 and 1750; a 
several others were written but remained 
published, such as Westcote’s View of Dev 
shire, completed about 1630 but not publish 
until 1845. It is some consolation to mod 
writers of local history to reflect that th 


predecessors have often waited a hundred year 


for publication, and not infrequently m« 
than two hundred years. 
Between 1750 and 1800, another score 


county histories were published, and only sever 


counties remained unchronicled. But 1 
quality of these county histories varied en: 
mously, and some were so inadequate that | 
may say that no history exists even no 
Lincolnshire provides an example ; and, we 


it not for the admirable volumes of the Linco! 


Record Society, we might regard it as hi 
torically the most neglected county in Englan 
Of town histories, John Hooker’s Descripti 
of the Citie of Excester, published in Lond: 
about 1575, seems to be the earliest. Stow 
famous Survey of London appeared in 1598, ai 


in the following year came Thomas Nash's 


history of Yarmouth, entitled Nashes Lent 


Stuffe, containing the description and firs 


procreation and increase of the Towne of Greate 


Yarmouthe in Norfolke. 
interval, came Somner’s Canterbury (164: 
Butcher’s Stamford (1646), and W. G— 
Newcastle (1649); and several others in t 
1660’s and 1670’s. Some historic citi 
waited a long time for their first historia: 


York had no written history until 1719, ar 


the “new” towns, like Liverpool and Ma 
chester, had to wait until the 1770’s ai 
1780’s. 

The earliest parish history—though 
actually covers several parishes on the bord 
of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire—v 


Then, after a lon; 
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Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities attempted 

e History of Ambrosden, Burcester, and 
adjacent parts in the Counties of Oxford 
Bucks, published at Oxford in 1695. In 
reface he says: “‘ Next to the immediate 
arge of my holy office”—he was then 
of Ambrosden—“ I know not how in any 
e of studies I could better have served my 
n, my people, and my successors, than 
reserving the memoirs of this parish. . . 
1 before lay remote from common notice 
in few years had been buried in unsearch- 
oblivion.” He was the first of the long 
isty of country parsons who, down to this 
have busied themselves with a similar fond 
iiry into the parochial antiquities of their 
corner of the English countryside. Many 
1em might turn back with profit to White 
nett for inspiration and guidance. A long 
‘elapsed before another history of a country 


ish was attempted. Not until the 1790’s 


; the flow seem really to have begun, two 
the earliest examples being Macaulay’s 


‘ory of Claybrook in Leicestershire (1791) 
| Mastin’s History of Naseby (1792), both 
parsons and both good reading still. 

From Elizabethan days down to our own— 
tainly down to the last generation—the 
ters of English local history have been 
wn almost entirely from a particular class. 


ires predominate, and next to them a good 
nkling of parsons, drawn from the same 
il class, and then a lesser sprinkling of 


yers and others associated with the landed 
try in one way or another. 


This fact has 
n a decisive twist to the writing of local 


tory, a twist which determines its whole 
racter even today. 


It has resulted in a 
ided view of what local history is about, a 
apparent even in the current volumes of 
Victoria County Histories, and in a great 
of the local history published by anti- 
ian and archaeological societies all over 
and. I mean the almost exclusive pre- 
pation of local historians with the descent 
nanors and other considerable landed 
erties, and with the pedigrees of landed 
ies, and their heraldry, as though the 
ish countryside contained only one social 
of any historical interest. 

wn histories, by their very nature, do not 
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suffer from this social bias ; but, partly for that 
reason, they have attracted far fewer writers 
than the counties and the rural parishes. But 
the topographical volumes of the Victoria 
County Histories contain pages of minute and 
painstaking detail on the descent of the manor 
and of the advowson, and virtually nothing 
of what we may call “village history” as 
distinct from manorial. The dead hand of the 
seventeenth-century squire still guides the 
hand of the living antiquary ; and, although 
one does not expect a Jacobean or a Georgian 
landowner to write social and economic 
history (except in unconscious flashes), or to 
be aware that his tenants might have a peculiar 
history of their own, it is strange that the 
twentieth-century local historian should seem 
almost equally unaware of the realities of our 
past development. 

An even more fundamental criticism may 
be levelled against local history as it is almost 
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invariably written today : that it is preoccupied 
with facts and correspondingly unaware of 
problems, since, with very few exceptions, local 
histories are written by antiquarians and not 
historians. The distinction was well made by 
Professor Postan a few years ago in an inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge :— 


** We all know that what now distinguishes the 
honourable occupation of antiquaries from the 
questionable occupation of historians is that 
whereas antiquaries collect facts historians study 
problems. To a true antiquary all past facts are 
welcome, to an historian facts are of little value 
unless they are causes . . . of the phenomena 
which he studies . . . History ends at the point 
at which the facts cease to answer questions.” 


Local historians have not yet succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the tradition 
of the great antiquaries of the past. But 
valuable as their monumental works were, and 
are, they remain enormous collections of facts, 
the raw materials for History, and not History 
itself. Local historians go on writing in this 
tradition, without perceiving the fundamental 
questions which they should try to answer. 
All facts about the past life of their village 
or parish have for them an equal value ; and 
their histories therefore become a series of 
chapters without any unifying central theme, 
and each chapter an assembly of more or less un- 
related facts, without any of the narrative to 
which the writing of national history lends itself. 

One must except from this criticism some 
admirable town histories which have appeared 
in recent years, notably Hill’s Medieval Lincoln, 
Mrs. Lobel’s Bury St. Edmunds, and Graze- 
brook’s History of Newcastle, to cite three 
examples of modern scholarship in local history. 
But there is little sign of such a conception of 
local history in the counties and the parishes. 
There the antiquary still has the vast, inchoate 
field to himself, wandering blindly among the 
multitudinous facts, unable to distinguish the 
significant from the trivial, those facts that 
raise problems calling for an answer from 
those that are isolated pieces of information 
about the past and no more. It is by no means 
easy to make such a distinction. No two writers 
are likely to make the same choice ; and, with 
the enlargement of our view of local history, 
the apparently “useless” fact may become 
suddenly significant. Therein lies the danger 
of Professor Postan’s clear-cut definition. Yet 
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the wide gulf between the antiquary and ¢ ¢ 
historian might very well be narrowed. It |] 
never be closed. But then, it is not desiral \c 
that it should be. 

The purely antiquarian study of a particu ir 
parish or district may make delightful readi 
for it is a type of English writing that has lo»g 
traditions behind it. Now and then in ‘ts 
passion for unimportant detail, it may desce id 
to the purely idiotic ; but one would be sorry 
to see this wholly amiable and English form 
of lunacy disappear from our literature. It can 
still give exquisite enjoyment ; and one recails 
with delight the description in a village history 
of the solitary bomb that fell in a remote 
Devonshire parish : “ It fell in a field of oxts 
on Mr. Mogford’s farm at Pilemoor and not 
far from Stoodleigh. It happened about 
3a.m. and gave a very loud report. The 
measurements of the crater were as follov 
width 40 feet, circumference 129 feet, depth 
12 feet 8 inches. These are the same dimensions 
as the crater at Buckingham Palace. Total 
casualties—one field mouse.” But local history 
is a more serious business. The local historian 
must concern himself with problems, with the 
special and peculiar problems of his own 
province. 

What, then, are the problems that the local 
historian should be concerned with? The 
fundamental problem, surely, is the origin and 
growth of his local community or society ; 
the peculiar and individual nature of this 
society, and the way it worked through the 
centuries—that is, the way it solved certain 
basic economic and political problems, above 
all the problem of how to get a living for an 
increasing number of people off a fixed supply 
of land and other natural resources. In rural 
districts, at least, he should be concerned with 
the process by which this local, and largely 
self-contained, community has disintegrated 
during the past hundred years or so: for 
even where such communities appear to survive 
intact, as in certain remote country towns, they 
are hollow shells from which the heart and 
spirit have been leached out by the acids of the 
nineteenth century. If anyone is inclined to 
doubt this, let him make a close study of his 
local directory for a hundred years ago—!or 
example, one of White’s directories. 
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m inclined to think that the directory of 

18 or thereabouts, is probably the best 
po: ole starting-point for any local historian 
em  cking on the examination of a particular 
cor unity. Certainly it is a much more 
prc. ocative document, and a more enlightening 
an rewarding one, than Domesday Book, 
wi which so many would-be local historians 
wr -Ue unprofitably at the beginning of their 
de cated task. For to those with historical 
imogination and an exact eye for detail, the 
dircctory immediately poses fundamental ques- 
tions. Why is the population of the small town 
or the rural parish so often only a half today 
of what it was then? When did the decay 
begin, and why ? How did the self-contained 
community of 1850 reach that size and that 
economic and social balance? All these and 
other questions come to mind almost at once. 
(he local historian might well be advised to 
begin his task by a careful study of the nine- 
teenth century from the printed sources— 
directories, census reports, local newspapers— 
which would not only give him a central 
problem to work upon, that might help to 
unify his facts, but would give him also a 
limited objective and some hope of achieving it. 
It would have the merit, too, of placing on 
record much information that exists only in the 
minds of the elderly and the aged, which ought 
to be recorded without delay. He would find, 
moreover, that his study of the disintegrating 
11 community would lead him back naturally 
to the eighteenth-century records, to the 
enclosure awards, the land tax assessments, and 
the overseers’ rate-books ; and, having his 
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Were this method of approach adopted, we 
should have no more of those tedious snippets 
from the churchwardens’ account books about 
moles and sparrows that infest every village 
history, but, instead, significant quotations 
from the overseers’ accounts about the growing 
incidence of poverty, the most revealing symp- 
tom of the breakdown of ancient peasant 
society. And so his enquiry would broaden out 
through the centuries as the local historian dug 
ever deeper for the roots of the problem he had 
set out to unravel ; and in his enquiry he would 
observe that the population problem ran like a 
scarlet thread through the seamless web. 

The chapter on population ought to be the 
central one in any good local history, and would 
certainly be the most difficult to write. Parish 
registers and wills would then provide the 
answers to fundamental problems and not 
merely banal trivialities about burials in woollen 
and bastard children. There is, indeed, the 
strongest possible case for thus studying local 
history backwards, beginning with a problem 
and tracing it to its roots. The detailed 
application of this method of enquiry must be 
discussed elsewhere ; but it is obvious that, 
having studied his chosen community in this 
backward manner, the local historian must 
write his history in the orthodox fashion, 
preferably with an introductory chapter setting 
out the nature of the central problem to be 
studied. Thus even the barren quotation of the 
Domesday entry would, at the start, assume its 
proper significance, and the reader would see 
the end in the beginning. He will witness the 
gradually unfolding drama of the growth, the 
perfection, and the final disintegration of a 
local community in a given neighbourhood. 
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Lord William Bentinck 


PRECURSOR OF THE 
RISORGIMENTO 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 







Bentinck’s achievements as British Minister in Sicily, By courtesy pe 


and inspirer of Italian resistance to Napoleon in the years 


1811-1814, suggest interesting parallels with the experi- 
ences of Allied commanders in the Mediterranean during 


the recent war. 


who attached himself, after the outbreak 

of the French Revolution, to the younger 
Pitt. As Home Secretary from 1794 to 1801, 
his performance was benevolent rather than 
distinguished ; in 1807, in his old age, he 
became Prime Minister for a short time. It 
was in 1766 that he had married Lady Dorothy 
Cavendish, only daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Devonshire ; their second son was born on 
September 14, 1774. Thus Lord William 
Charles Cavendish-Bentinck was barely seven- 
teen when in 1791 he was appointed an ensign 
in the Coldstream Guards. In 1794 he was 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in the 24th 
Light Dragoons and served in the Netherlands 


Ts THIRD DUKE OF PORTLAND was a Whig 


From the drawing by F. Atkinson 


campaign on the Duke of York’s staff. 1 


years later he was elected M.P., first for Came 


ford and then for Nottinghamshire, which, 
theory at least, he represented in the Hous: 


Commons until 1803. Attached to Suvarotf 
staff in Northern Italy in 1799, he joined t! 
Russian army a few days before the battle of «! 
Trebbia, on which he reported home fro 


Allied headquarters. On August 16 he : 
home an account of Suvaroff’s victory « 
Joubert at Novi. 


“I must apologize to yo 


Lordship for the appearance of this despatc', 


he wrote, “we have had the misfortune 
have had our baggage plundered by 


Cossacks.” The next year he is to be four 


with the Austrian army at Marengo, descri! 
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saster in a despatch of June 16, 1800. 
h precise evidence is lacking, it seems 
certain that Bentinck’s sympathy with 
w national ferment in Northern Italy 
from this time. It would be interesting 
w whether he dreamt at this early stage 
erting the Italians from the allegiance of 
» ; some of them then hoped for autonomy 
the Austrians with whose generals 
ick seems to have been popular. 
er the Peace of Amiens, Bentinck returned 
land. In February 1803 he married 
Mary Acheson, and three months later 
1s nominated Governor of Madras. His 
iterlude in India came to an end in 1807, 
ie following year he sailed for the Penin- 
where he fought bravely at Corunna. 


r, he was sent to Germany to enrol troops 


rht against Napoleon. Armed with these 
se experiences, in 1811 Bentinck was 
vn into the extraordinary atmosphere of 


ily by his appointment as Commander-in- 


f in the Mediterranean (without Malta) 
British Minister to the Court of Sicily. 


he flimsy evidence at our disposal suggests 


ignorant as yet of Sicilian separatism, he 


red this dual appointment in part because 
e believed Italian nationalism to be potentially 


fruitful than that of Spain ; in this con- 


ction, he wished to promote it both for its 


sake and as a means of helping Britain 
Politically it may, be 
nable to combine diverse aims of this 


, but those who do so are invariably accused 
vpocrisy from one side or the other. This 
s to be Bentinck’s fate; and he was also 


ed of wishing in Italy to outdo Wellington 


Spain, though the grounds for such a charge 


slight ; it was the elder Wellesley who, as 
en Secretary, appointed him to the 
an Court. 


The sovereigns to whom Bentinck was now 


acc! 


lited were King Ferdinand and Queen 
Carolina. Ferdinand IV of Naples and 
Sicily—after 1815 he changed his title 
dinand I of the “‘ Two Sicilies,” so that 
its said he would soon dwindle into 
rand Zero—was the son of the famous 
carlos whom he succeeded in 1759, at the 
eight. He was horribly spoilt as a child. 
r life, when it was possible to distract his 
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attention from hunting, tunny-fishing and his 
other more sophisticated amusements, he 
showed considerable shrewdness and an ability 
to preserve a vulgar popularity. An able 
minister, Tannucci, whom his father had 
appointed, pushed forward a programme of 
reform in accordance with the ideas of the age 
of enlightenment. Ferdinand did not take the 
reforms very seriously, but he knew how to 
make the best of the position of a king who 
champions his people against outworn privilege, 
and in one way or another the administration 
of Southern Italy was improved in the years 
leading up to the French Revolution. 

Queen Maria Carolina was, as she never 
ceased to boast, a daughter of the Empress 
Maria Theresa ; she, too, had been brought up 
in the air of humane reforms. After the excesses 
of the revolutionaries in France and the execu- 
tion of her sister, Marie Antionette, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that she had reacted 
violently in the opposite direction. Ferdinand, 
who—one cannot help but feel—was thankful 
to have found a dominating wife about whom 
he could constantly grumble, gladly followed 
her lead. As unfaithful as the King, the Queen 
cultivated tense personal relationships with not 
very elevated characters, including such curious 
representatives of this country as Sir John 
Acton, and later Sir William Hamilton and 
the beloved Emma. In 1806 the French for the 
second time overran Southern Italy, and once 
more Ferdinand and Maria Carolina retired in 
disarray to the neglected island of Sicily. In 
their place Joseph Bonaparte, and then Murat, 
reigned in Naples. 

Sicily was extremely poor and backward, its 
social order having changed relatively little 
since the days of the Normans. For centuries 
the island had belonged to Spain ; then, since 
1713 to Savoy, to the Habsburgs, and once 
again to Spanish Princes, Don Carlos and 
Ferdinand his son. The only sentiment that 
united the Sicilians was their insularity or 
separatism—they had all hated all of their rulers 
as foreigners. When the King and Queen 
arrived in 1806 the Neapolitans who came with 
them were execrated more than they. In no 
region, probably, where Italian was spoken was 
there less sense of Italy : this is true perhaps 
even today. Yet in spite of their misery and 





isolation the Sicilians, too, were affected by the 
political and social upheavals of the late eigh- 
teenth century. A small new class of traders 
and lawyers began to resent the nobles’ mono- 
poly of privilege and power. Sometimes the 
poor caught rumours from the mainland about 
the Rights of Man ; at any rate, they were not 
unready to respond to a gesture from the King 
if he seemed to take their part against the 
latifondisti, the great owners of the land. 
Among the barons—the feudal term still in 
use—a few rare spirits in the days of Louis XVI 
had shown encyclopedist leanings, but in the 
1790’s the vanguard of the nobility became 
anglomane and sighed for British liberties. 
The medieval charter of Sicily, like the British 
constitution, had Norman origins, and the 
Sicilian nobles wished to use it to protect 
themselves from taxation by the Crown. Like 
the Magyar nobility until a few years ago, they 
persuaded themselves that British institutions 
had evolved as little as their own, though at 
this time in Britain the younger Pitt was already 
thinking in terms of Parliamentary reform and 
was laying the foundations of that destroyer 
of privilege, our modern fiscal system. 
Bentinck arrived at Palermo on July 24, 
1811 ; he was not yet thirty-seven. He found 
the island in an uproar because the nobles had 
protested against a tax proposed by the King’s 
Neapolitan advisers ; the money was essential 
to the bankrupt régime, but to levy it without 
the barons’ consent was theoretically uncon- 
stitutional. On July 19 the King had gone so 
far as to arrest and banish the five barons who 
had taken the lead in protesting ; the best- 
known name among them was that of Prince 
Belmonte, who is said never to have recovered 
from the evil conditions to which he was sub- 
jected in his place of banishment at Favignana. 
At this time, Sicily was an important naval base 
for the British, constantly exposed to the 
danger of attack from the Napoleonic main- 
land.'' Further, the Sicilian army was under 
Bentinck’s command, including many mainland 
deserters from the French. It was thus of great 
political moment—it would be called a matter 
of propaganda today—to prove to Italy in 
Sicily that the British had something better to 


1 A famous pronouncement of Wellington denied 
this on one occasion, one wonders how seriously. 
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offer than the French. Bentinck, moreover, had 
reason to think that, out of rancour against the 
British, Maria Carolina—now a wreck of her 
former self but a feverish intriguer to the end— 
was in touch with Murat in Naples. It was 
therefore vital to clear things up in Sicily, and 
to show a strong hand. Finding the Govern- 
ment obstructive, Bentinck frightened the King 
and his Neapolitan Ministers by sailing for 
England on August 27 to arm himself with 
wider powers. He was back on December 11, 
enabled to suspend the British subsidy? until 
his demands were carried out. Ferdinand gave 
way, and having nominated his eldest son, 
Francis, vicario generale del regno, retired to 
his hunting-box at the Ficuzza. The five barons 
were liberated, and Belmonte and his friends 


now became the Prince’s Ministers in place of 


the Neapolitans whom Bentinck had caused to 
be dismissed. It was then decided, one might 
almost say by common consent, that a modern 


2Promised according to the Anglo-Sici an 
Treaty of 1808. 
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** A Sister of Marie Antionette 


’* by Mrs. Bearne. T. Fisher Unwir 


The King and Queen of the Two Sicilies with their Family 


constitution on the British model should be 
drawn up for Sicily. Bentinck encouraged the 
idea, but he left it to the Sicilians to work out 
—the chief contribution to the final result 
coming from the Abate Balsamo, a professor 
at the University of Palermo. In the end it was 


King Ferdinand from his supposed retirement 
who insisted, in the interests of the Crown, 
upon following the British example more 
closely than Bentinck wished. In May 1812 the 
neglected third estate, or braccia demaniale, 
was clected, and met on June 18. Soon after- 
wards the new constitution was adopted, the 
nobles and clergy renouncing their feudal rights 
rather in the manner of the French renunciation 
of August 4, 1789. To the anger of the Court, 
the Sicilian Chambers voted the independence 
of Sicily. 

So far,so good. Bentinck was now due to 
return to Spain, but, till late in the year, he was 
dela‘cd by proposals from a Russian admiral 
who poke of marching an army from Southern 
“ to the Adriatic to free Italy—a scheme 
that 


ot surprisingly, came to nothing. When 
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he came back from the Peninsula, Bentinck 
decided that Maria Carolina, that hysterical 
ruin, was the evil genius of Sicily and must be 
sent home to Vienna. On November 18, 1812, 
he had noted in his diary with evident amuse- 
ment that “‘ She called me usually Roi Guil- 
laume—that they had their William the Good 
and William the Bad, but I was Guillaume le 
Pire.” At last, in May 1813, her journey via 
Constantinople was finally arranged, and 
Bentinck sailed once again to Spain with his 
Sicilian troops, to prove their worth there if he 
could. But though Maria Carolina had been 
disposed of, fresh troubles broke out in Sicily. 
For one thing, it became clear that the Heredit- 
ary Prince Francis dared do nothing without 
referring to his father who put all possible 
spokes in the constitutional wheel. Meanwhile, 
dissensions flourished, on the one hand be- 
tween the progressive barons and the much 
larger body of diehards, and on the other be- 
tween the progressive barons and the revolu- 
tionary lawyers ; the more liberal nobles even 
intrigued against one another. In neither 








House were the Speakers able to keep order, 
and the deputies in the new Chamber constantly 
set up committees to discuss matters that were 
wholly irrelevant. It was all strangely like 
parliamentary life in Palermo, or even in Rome, 
today. 

Bentinck has repeatedly been termed an 
arrogant Whig doctrinaire who, believing 
British political forms to be universally applic- 
able, confused them with the outworn feudalism 
of Sicily. The opposite is true. Some of his 
actions may have been rash and ill-considered, 
but most of them were not ; it was important 
to act without hesitation. It has been seen that 
Ferdinand, rather than Bentinck, insisted upon 
the closest possible imitation of Westminster 
since, so far as his amusements allowed, he 
was much concerned to recover Naples and the 
mainland, and he knew that it was necessary 
for him to offer British liberty as a counter- 
blast to the French liberty provided by Murat. 
So far was Bentinck from being deceived by 
the Sicilian nobles that “ to the joyful surprise 
of the Hereditary Prince, he and Bentinck 
found themselves in unison as to the evils of 
aristocratic privilege.” By many, of course, 
Bentinck was denounced as the abettor of 
Jacobinism. The Sicilian radicals, men like 
Emmanuele Rossi and Vaccaro, who admired 
the French Revolution and its works, were 
written off as rascals by both Court and nobility 
and even by Bentinck’s subordinate, Smith. 
According to a recent and excellent Italian 
historian,* however, some of these townspeople, 
and certainly Rossi, deserved respect. At any 
rate, Bentinck seems to have tried to judge men 
on their own merits, if not always successfully, 
and he noted in his diary that Vaccaro was 
*“‘ evidently an able man and seemed respect- 
able ” (October 11, 1813). None the less, on 
October 12, when he received a radical deputa- 
tion, he scolded its members roundly : “ they 
wanted liberty,” he told them, “ but no one 
would make any sacrifice for it,” and though 
he ‘‘ would stand by the constitution as long as 
possible,” despotism was better than anarchy. 

The Chambers were now dissolved and fresh 
elections ordered. Far from taking either 
nobles or lawyers too seriously, late in the year 


7R. Romeo. IJ] Risorgimento in Sicilia, Laterza, 
Bari. 1950. 


and at the most disagreeable season, Bent ck 
toured the interior of Sicily to find out r »re 
about the life and views of the peasants th: m- 
selves. By now he had learnt the differ: ice 
between North Italian liberalism and he 
politics of Sicily ; he had seen that the Sici! ans 
were not Jtalici, as the new Northern pat: ots 
called themselves, but separatists. This aut: mn 
he saw for himself the miseria inland ; fo all 
their separatism, it seemed to him that it vas 
economically impossible for the Sicilian: to 
exist alone. The fruit of his journey was his 
celebrated letter to Prince Francis writte:. at 
Catania on December 3, 1813. “ Laisse. le 
soin de la Sicile a l’Angleterre, qui peut s ule, 
Jose dire, la gouverner avantageusemeni. et 
pour la Sicile et pour le Royaume de Naples.”* 
This was his dream, he wrote, and as suc!) he 
later disavowed its indiscretion. The Bourbon 
Court was naturally alarmed at what seemed 
to them the greed of British imperialism, though 
Lord William’s prescription, as he said, was 
only “ philosophic,” using the word in its 
eighteenth-century sense of philanthropic. It 
is interesting that between 1943 and 1045, 
when the Sicilians were once again separatists, 
many of them thought it would be an advantage 
to be annexed by Great Britain. 

In so far as his military expeditions allowed, 
Bentinck was throwing himself into the affairs 
of Sicily in anything but academic fashion. 
During the scarcity which followed the bad 
harvest of 1811, there is an account of the mob 
gathering under his window waving small 
loaves of bread, and of Bentinck making a dumb- 
show speech to the effect that he would try to 
make the loaves bigger. Both he and his wife’ 
took an active interest in the ransoming and 
bringing home of some hundreds of Sicilians 
who had been slaves in Algiers. The one agree- 
able member of the Royal Family was Prince 
Francis’s sister, Maria Amalia, who was 
married to the Duke of Orleans, later King 
Louis Philippe. With the Duke and Duchess, 
Bentinck seems from the beginning to have 


*“ Leave Sicily in charge of England, whch 
alone, I venture to suggest, can govern her with 
advantage, both to Sicily and to the Kingdom of 
Naples.” 


5 Greville, a hostile critic, said of Lady M ry 
Bentinck that “‘ she was not merely charitable, she «as 
charity itself.” 
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n the best of terms, and this friendship 
ed with him to the end of his life ; 
d in Paris in 1839 nine years after 
i friend had become King of the 


roughout his Sicilian mission, however, 
s a feeling that Bentinck’s thoughts were 
y—not even in Murat’s Naples but away 
north, the “ real ”’ Italy, as it has always 
d to many. In some ways the most 
sting among his papers are the memo- 
drawn up for him, shortly after he first 
‘d in Sicily, by the Piedmontese, Ales- 
o Turri.6 Turri’s memoranda were 
n in something like Piedmontese dialect 
French words freely scattered among the 
They are almost childishly yet forcibly 
ssed, making an effect curiously similar 
it of appeals of the same kind from Italian 
san leaders to Allied officials in the period 
: Italian resistance to Hitler. On August 
811, writing from Maddalena,’ Turri tried 
‘scribe developments in Italy since the 
ch Revolution : how the Italians had at 
hoped for liberty from the French but had 
d in disillusionment from Napoleon to 


tria. Then a third party had arisen which 
neither French nor Austrian—“ the party 
Italian union and independence. This was, 
| is, the party of the most intelligent, en- 
ened and forceful Italians.’’* 


After the 
of Vienna in 1809 and the marriage of 


arie Louise to Napoleon, the party of union 


independence had been further streng- 
d. “ Prompted, moreover, by the example 
e Spaniards, we see how much a people 
ccomplish, how much it has accomplished, 
for that reason, how much more could be 
ved by the Italian people, were they armed, 


o many of Turri’s ideas were identical with 
of another Piedmontese Italico of the day, 


lier de la Tour, that one is tempted to suspect 


—sometimes written Torri—of being 
ed and translated name. Only La Tour was 
hile and Turri no longer so. Turri’s 
randa seem usually to have reached Bentinck 
|, the British Minister to the Court of Sardinia. 
ndebted to the Italian Institute in London for 
portunity of reading both Turri’s memoranda 
ntinck’s diary. 


small island between Corsica and Sardinia. 


quello dell’unione e_ dell’Indipendenza 
ia. Questo era ed é il partito dei pid illuminati 
iu potenti Italiani.” 


an 
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aroused and enlightened.”* It will be advan- 
tageous to Britain, Turri continues, to help Italy, 
provided that she claims no power over her. 

A month later Turri wrote again, this time 
from Cagliari in Sardinia. Two communica- 
tions, dated September 12, 1811, have been 
preserved. The first contains a highly con- 
fidential list of the more eminent members of 
Turri’s party, including a large number of 
officials of Napoleon’s Kingdom of Italy, pre- 
fects, vice-prefects and councillors of state in 
Milan. The second considers the military 
requirements of the new Italian movement, 
uniforms, arms for ten thousand men and per- 
haps some money. The Italian deserters from 
Napoleon’s forces must be enrolled in the 
national army. “ This army will be the first 
to promulgate on Italian soil the decrees and 
the Constitution of Italy, with the framing of 
which I am entrusted.”'* Italy does not ask 
England to disembark troops to help Italy, for 
she does not wish to ask too much nor is there 
real need of them. If, however, of her own will 
England (sic) wishes to land [in Italy] the 
English troops will be received with the senti- 
ments of esteem and hospitality deserved by a 
nation so much to be respected and they will 
be treated as the most dear friends and the 
most interesting allies of Italy. Here and later 
Turri repeats that if the British do land in 
Italy they must be certain to avoid the slightest 
interference or assertion of their power. In a 
statement in October of the same year Turri 
again insists that the Italians have more positive 
aims than mere opposition to France. 

These were aspirations with which Bentinck 
was familiar and with which, almost alone 
among his countrymen of that day, he sym- 
pathized. There is an entry in his diary on 
November 22, 1813—two days after the entry 
** Accounts came of the defeat of Buonaparte 
at Leipsich ”—‘‘ I had a meeting with Turri 
and Catinelli'' to talk about Italy. Both C. & 


*** Animati finalmente dall’esempio degli Spag- 
nuoli, vedono quanto pud un popolo, quanto pote 
quello, e quanto in ragione maggiore pud valere il 
popolo Italiano, armato, disgustato ed illuminato.” 

10 ** Questo corpo sara pure il primo a portare 
sul territorio Italiano la pubblicazione degli atti, e 
della Costituzione d’Italia della cui redazione io sono 
incaricato.”’ 

11QOr Culinelli—Lord William’s handwriting is 
not in this case quite clear. 





T. thought the Austrians were at Milan. We 
all thought that it was necessary to do some- 
thing to be beforehand if possible with 
the old sovereigns and to give the People an 
opportunity of asserting their rights, liberty and 
independence. This consideration made me 
much more anxious for the expedition than I 
before had been—Catinelli only regretted now 
that the expedition would be attended with 
no danger—For his part he was ready to 
sacrifice himself for Italy & he was anxious 
that the Italians should vindicate their honor 
as the other Nations had done—He would not 
that they only should do nothing.” 

Bentinck was naturally in touch with 
various minor British agents from one end of 
the Mediterranean to the other ; they sought 
with fresh vigour from the time of Napoleon’s 
failure in Russia to stir up every sentiment 
which could be utilized against the French. In 
Italy the idea of national independence had 
been greatly stimulated by the Russian cam- 
paign, and new secret societies emerged, like 
the Carboneria in the south. It appears that the 
Carbonari were both inspired by the Sicilian 
constitution and nourished by English gold. 
Another society, the Societa Guelfa, whose 
ideas were Mazzinian before Mazzini, adopted 
Bentinck as its “ Protector,” and hoped for an 
English prince—perhaps the Duke of Cam- 
bridge—as king of a constitutional Italy. 
Then, at last, the moment of liberation came ; 
Bentinck landed his forces at Leghorn on 
March 12, 1814, hoping to conquer Tuscany 
from Murat and to seize Corsica. On March 
14 he published a nationalist appeal which ran 
...* Italians, hesitate no longer—be Italians ! 
. .. Warriors of Italy, we do not demand that 
you should unite yourselves with us. We 
summon you only to assert your own rights 
and make yourselves free...” Early in April 
Bentinck himself disembarked at Spezia and 
proceeded to attack Genoa. There was a 
Genoese rising against the French, who resisted 
for some days ; by the end of the month, how- 
ever, they had surrendered and Bentinck had 
restored the ancient constitution of the city. 
Meanwhile, the Milanese had risen against the 
French on April 20, full of hopes of national 
independence, a liberal constitution and per- 
haps a British king. They, too, looked to 


Bentinck and his troops—‘ they reg rd 
England as their guardian angel”—all te 
more so after an Austrian army under Neipy rg 
had entered the city on April 28. By May 14 
Bentinck himself was in Milan, guest of he 
provisional Council of Regency which ad 
replaced the authority of Napoleon’s step: 5n, 
Eugene Beauharnais, in Northern Italy. Mi in, 
indeed, was the heart of that Italy of the north 
which had impressed Bentinck in his youth. 
Whether he envisaged a unitary Italy at his 
stage is not clear ; there are indications tha‘ he 
thought rather in terms of a federation of 
Northern Italy, the Papal States and a con- 
stitutional Bourbon kingdom in the south, a 
formula which held its ground until 1859 and 
had much to recommend it. To this day Bourbon 
Italy has not been satisfactorily assimilatei— 
it is still almost as much Spanish as Italian 

Bentinck’s attitude to the Papacy has been 
attacked by British historians as inconsequent. 
This indictment is usually illustrated by the 
fact that, when in the spring of 1814 he met 
the Pope in Modena hurrying back to Rome, he 
helped him with money and encouraged him to 
resume his old position. But at this time the 
Italian patriots were as anxious to have the 
Pope of their party as they were in 1847; 
indeed the Giobertian conception of the Pope 
as the head of the nation is never very far 
from the Italian mind. Even in the bitterly 
anti-clerical Romagna, by 1811 the French 
occupation had made the people long for the 
Pope to return. Turri’s memorandum of August, 
1811, contained the following paragraph: “ As 
for the Catholic religion, since Napoleon’s 
political mistakes in this direction worked 
marvels towards Italian union, the same religion 

. Shall be contemplated in the constitution 
in such a way as still more to bring about the 
independence of Italy.” Bentinck, in his 
practical straightforward way, seems to have 
understood the position of the Papacy better 
than his doctrinaire critics ; he was, in any 
case, pained when he learnt at Modena that 
“His Holiness was in great pecuniary distress 
... and that his wardrobe literally consisted of 
four shirts only.” 

At the moment, in May 1814, when Lord 
William seemed to have reached the zenith of 
his hopes, they were dashed to the grourd: 














Low XVIII was already back in Paris and the 
Pea. Treaty about to be signed. Bentinck had 
ma the most of the independence accorded 


to plomatic envoys in those days and of the 
ad power provided by his military com- 
me‘. He had protested bitterly—and not 


wi out justification—when ordered to come 
to .rms with Murat, writing to Lord Aberdeen 
th: “ In point of fair dealing I consider Prince 
Mc ternich and King Murat upon a level.” !? 
To Castlereagh, too, he had insisted that 
Briain should support the liberal aspirations 
of ‘ne Italians, not leave them to Murat. ‘* That 
great people, instead of being the instruments 
of one military tyrant or another, or, as formerly, 
the despicable slaves of a set of miserable petty 
princes . . . would become a powerful barrier 
both against Austria and France....” This 
was to become British policy a generation or 
more later, and to last until the early years of 
the present century. For the moment, as 
,entinck sometimes warned his Italian friends, 
England was bound to lose interest in Italy 
once the war against Napoleon was ended. 
‘In your Lordship’s proclamation,” Castle- 
reagh cautiously wrote to him after the news 
from Leghorn had reached London, “ there 
may, perhaps, be found an expression or two 
which ... might create an impression that your 
view of Italian liberation went to the form of 
government as well as to the expulsion of the 
French. ... It is not insurrection we now want 
in Italy or elsewhere—we want disciplined 
force under sovereigns we can trust.” 

By British historians Bentinck has been 
accused of reckless ambition ; but if he was 
reckless in any respect, it was of dangers to his 
own career. Ambitious he may have been, in 
that he craved for personal advancement, but 
he was also in every way a generous man. On 
July 1, 1814, in the bitterest moment of his 
defeat, there is this entry in his diary :— 

I had a very long conversation with Mr. A’Court 
lis successor as Minister to Sicily]—He has 
inluckily come with a decided and active hos- 
lity to the new constitution—with a rooted 
version to all popular assemblies—with the 
nowledge that both these sentiments are also 
ntertained by his Superior, Lord Castlereagh. 


. . He thinks that people should have civil but 
\ot political liberty... .” 


Bentinck always insisted that Murat was not to 
rusted ; events proved him to be right. 


Above all Bentinck was warm-hearted, full of 
energy and courage, and possessed of a wide 
knowledge of the world. Moreover, to the end 
of his life he never lost his faith in human 
beings—Greville was shocked by the radical- 
ism of his last election address to the electors of 
Glasgow, composed in 1836 when Bentinck was 
sixty-one.'* If it was right to unite the Italians 
in 1860 or 1870, it would have been right in 
1814, for their political education made little 
progress during the interval—Mazzini’s in- 
fluence touched only a fringe. Preserved among 
Bentinck’s papers there is a letter, written to 
him on February 16, 1815, from the Prince of 
Castelnuovo (Duke of Villa Ermosa), the most 
genuinely liberal of the nobles of Sicily : “I 
understand,” the Prince wrote, “ that you have 
good reason to grieve, but you should remember 
that the examples of ancient and modern history 
show that those who have done good to the 
peoples have been ill-rewarded by the peoples 
themselves and have only aroused the gratitude 
of posterity.” The memory of the constitu- 
tion of 1812, however, remained with the 
Sicilians, who rose in its name in 1820 and in 
1848. Italian historians ask themselves whether 
if Bentinck had had his way in Italy much 
commotion and disaster might not have been 
avoided. From his countrymen Bentinck has 
hitherto received small tribute: the Whig 
interpretation of history has found expression 
mainly in Macaulay’s magnificent words in- 
scribed at the foot of the statue in Calcutta of 
William Cavendish Bentinck, first Governor- 
General of India :— 


“To William Cavendish Bentinck, who during 
seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, 
integrity and benevolence ; who, placed at the 
head of a great empire, never laid aside the 
simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; 
who infused into oriental despotism the spirit of 
British freedom ; who never forgot that the end 
of government is the happiness of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced humiliat- 
ing distinctions ; who gave liberty to the expres- 
sion of public opinion ; whose constant study it 
was to elevate the intellectual character of the 
nations committed to his charge, this monument 
was erected by men who, differing in race, in 
manners, in language, in religion, cherish with 
equal veneration and gratitude, the memory of his 
wise, upright and paternal administration.” 


13C, Greville—A Journal of the Reigns of King 
George IV and King William IV. Vol. III (Long- 
mans, 1875, Pp. 339). 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By 
Harold R. Isaacs. (Stanford University Press. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 40s.) 

This is a new edition, brought up to date and 
considerably revised, of a book published in London 
in 1938. The earlier edition had a foreword by 
Leon Trotsky, which has now been omitted because 
the author has changed his point of view. When the 
book was first written Mr. Isaacs was, presumably, 
a Trotskyite ; now he is a democratic socialist of the 
Marxist persuasion. Perhaps one can best assess 
the change in his point of view by quoting the author 
himself. He describes the book as “a _ history 
of the defeat of the Chinese revolution of 1925-27.” 
Actually, the revolution of 1925-27 was a success. It 
was a Kuomintang revolution—a nationalist re- 
volution based on the doctrines of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
But, during 1925-27, there was a revolution attempted 
within the Kuomintang revolution and this failed. 
It was a Communist revolution which, at that time, 
aimed at putting China in the forefront of the 
international Communist movement. It is the defeat 
of this revolution that the author deplores. 

To a student of the period the book is very 
interesting, though he will find parts of it unreliable. 
The author seems to have given too much weight to 
Communist versions of the causes of the tragic 
position in which China was placed. There is, for 
example, a distorted emphasis on “ imperialism,” 
and even some doubt whether the “ imperialism ” 
that Dr. Sun opposed is the same thing as the 
** imperialism” which Lenin defined as the last 
stage of capitalism. 

If passages like these are accepted with reserve, 

‘the book may be read with a great deal of profit. 

What is the tragedy of the Chinese revolution from 
the point of view of a Marxist out of sympathy with 
present Communist policy ? In the author’s words : 
** The tragedy of the Chinese revolution of 1927 was 
the Russian-made débacle that imposed upon China 
the heavy burden of the Kuomintang régime. The 
tragedy of the Chinese revolution now is the victory 
of the Communists which has laid upon the country 
the still heavier burden of a new totalitarian tyranny 
and condemned it to a new and indefinite term of 
subjection.” 

The key to the Marxist theory of history is, of 
course, the ‘‘ contradiction.”” This is set out by the 
author while discussing the failure of the Taiping 
rebellion in the middle of the last century. It is best 
described in his own words: ‘“* The status quo was 
preserved because none of the older classes in Chinese 
society was capable of leading the country out of its 
impasse and because the new factor of imperialist 
pressure choked off the growth of new and more 
progressive forces. The weight of imperialism at the 
same time made for ever impossible a repetition of 
the old cycle of peasant war, dissolution, and dynastic 
change. . . . Once entrenched, Western imperialism 
defended itself by supporting all that was archaic, 
conservative, and backward in that society.”” The 
last statement is untrue, but lapses like this do not 
seriously detract from the value of the book as a 
whole. Most of it is a detailed and well-documented 
account of the Communist attempt to turn the 
Kuomintang revolution to its own ends. Mr. Isaacs 
has been at great pains to hunt up many references 


‘ 
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relating to the Communist intrigues of the per 
And he comes to the conclusion that China w 
have gone Communist in 1927 if Stalin had 
completely misinterpreted the facts. 

I do not think one can accept all the aut! 
conclusions, however. At times he seems to | 
fallen a victim to the phraseology of the Commu 
reports he takes as his sources, and the resu 
contradiction in a sense never contemplated 
Marx. His treatment of the Hunan peasant upri 
is a case in point. 

Mr. Isaacs’ last two chapters show a deep 
shrewd appreciation of the situation in China to 
In 1925-27 Communism made its bid in China 
failed. But it was a different kind of Commu: 
from that which has now succeeded. Mr. Is 
makes the distinction very clear. This is what 
says: ‘The Russian Communist Party ui 
Stalin had taken many years to divest itself o 
proletarian roots and ideology and to become a px 
machine rooted in the new ruling bureaucratic cas! 
The Chinese Communist Party came to po 
already equipped to play this role.”” And he goes 
“During the two decades following 1927 
Communist Party became a party of de-urbani 
intellectuals and peasant leaders whose main stre1 
lay in the military force which they created and \ 
which they won power.” It rules by its army, 
by popular consent. 

D1xon Host! 


JACOBEAN MURDER 


THE MURDER OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. By Willian 


McElwee. (Faber & Faber. 21s.) 

This is not an historical novel, nor is it a detect 
story except in the manner of Simenon, who lets 
reader into the secrets of his plot and then descri 
the reactions of his villains and other suspects. It 


an ungarnished account of a famous _historica 


murder, and of the unravelling of the crime by Co 
Winwood and, finally, by Francis Bacon. It is 
with a wealth of detail, which is always absorb 
and at times exciting. 

To the historian, the main value of the book |! 
in the brilliant account of court intrigues in 
reign of James I and the life-like sketches of 1 
characters involved. The two main conclusions 
the author are that the scandal led to the fall of 1 
powerful Howard faction, and contributed great 
to the decline of the prestige of the Stuart monarc 
There is no disputing the first, but Mr. McElwe 
enthusiasm for this sordid piece of history n 
incline some to hesitate before accepting the seco 
in its entirety. James I does not appear in too ba 
light ; he is conscientious, honest and ready to f: 
the issue, even though it might, and did, bring ru 
to his grotesque favourite, Robert Carr, and t 
despicable but beautiful Lady Essex, for whom 


1. 
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had no small admiration. The King was foolish, 


though probably not immoral, in his attitude 
Carr, but he was not well served by his ministe 
who failed to give him true information of t 


=) 


manifold schemes hatched in his court. Overbury 


himself was an ambitious business-like civil servai 
who overrated his own powers and resented t 
lengthy and arduous training which Robert Ce 
imposed on the civil service created under the lat 
Tudor régime. Overbury wished to rise quick 
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the building of Dublin. 


ought he’ would attain his object by becoming 
ernor”’ and mentor to the King’s young and 
ess favourite. Unfortunately the pupil broke 
rom the master, who opposed Carr’s marriage 
vady Essex. He incurred her hatred, and she 
not rest until she had contrived his death. It 
ier many months to achieve her object, and the 
ive details of the effects of poisons, vomits and 
ital clyster do not add much to the value of 
0k. S. M. TOoyne. 


IRISH CAPITAL 


IN, 1660-1860. 
ess. 42S.) 
bublin’s origins go back earlier than our English 
nan Conquest ; the centuries between Strong- 
and “ Thorough” saw it grow into a town 
boasted two Gothic churches of major calibre, 
imber of parish churches and a population 
may, by 1660, have been about ten thousand. 
it was not till the relatively settled politics of the 
toration—albeit resting on an insecure minority 
—that Dublin had its chance to become what 
1onde intended, a centralized capital on the 
lel provided by Louis XIV. The physical equip- 
t of such a capital—public buildings, renovated 
estant churches, residential areas for a governing 
and their professional entourage, had thus to be 
ided. By 1801, when Union shattered the social 


By Maurice Craig. (Cresset 


ry of Ascendancy Dublin, the main task was done, 


igh there were yet to be important “‘ Regency ” 
Greek Revival additions, and classical building 


ibits lasted long enough to give Victorian Dublin 


admirable trio of railway termini. It is this 
ess, partly a social unfolding, partly a brilliantly 
eved architectural accretion, that Mr. Craig 


ecounts in a book that is both well written and a 
onderfully diligent work of scholarship. 


[he chapters switch a little confusingly from 
al developments to detailed accounts of the 


eorgian Dublin architects and their works, while 
rewd flashes of political and social observation are 
1ixed with jokes and apophthegms that some will 
| irritating. 


There is also less than one would 
about the economic and financial foundations 
The illustrations, often 
ful and of nostalgic interest, are some of them of 


or quality, needlessly out of date, and reproduced 


small. But Mr. Craig deserves many readers 
this helpful and painstaking work, and his 
unt of how Dublin grew in two selected centuries 


ts existence, as also of its society, in part rakish 


ccentric, will put those readers deeply in his debt. 
zlances at such lesser known details as the Dutch 
lence (giving us both rounded gables and 
2ssa) on Williamite Dublin, the  Bristol- 


idgwater provenance of the red facing-bricks, 
iblin’s lead over London in providing a Maternity 
o-pital and a Mansion House, and the early 


eption of Sackville Street as an elongated 
lential square. The heart of his book is a 


‘tailed account of the creation, up and down the 


of public buildings and churches, of the develop- 
of the residential estates north-east and 
1-east, of the work done by a talented series of 
tects—Burgh, Pearce, Cassels, Cooley, Ivory 
the one of Norwich), Gandon, Johnston, and 
rs—and there are many delightful anecdotes. 


BRYAN LITTLE. 
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HISTORY, CIVILIZATION 
AND CULTURE 


An Introduction to the Social and Historical 
Philosophy of Pitirim A. Sorokin 


F. R. Cowe.t 


A one-volume survey for the general reader 
of the remarkable work being done by Professor 
Sorokin of Harvard University, as yet little 
known outside the specialist field. Sorokin 
takes the view that the most adequate clue to 
history lies in cultural changes, and his pursuit 
of this theory is a striking and convincing 
new approach to the philosophy of history. 


This readable summary of the essential 
elements of his thought and conclusions has 
been prepared with his active approval by 
F. R. Cowell, author of Cicero and the Roman 
Republic, an historian who has made a pro- 
longed study of this work. 


With 13 illustrations (July 17) 21s. net 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF 
AN AGE OF CRISIS 


PitirkimM A. SOROKIN 


Professor of Sociology, Harvard University 


This most recent of Sorokin’s published 
works is a compact and easily read examina- 
tion and comparison of some of the leading 
philosophies of the modern western world 
(Danilevsky, Spengler, Berdyaev, Toynbee, 
Schweitzer and others), in an attempt to help 
towards an understanding of the acute problems 








of our age. (Late Summer) 20s. net 
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London Classics 
CLUNN’S 


The Face of London 


This famous pre-war book is at last back in print. 
Completely revised, The Face of London is the most 
comprehensive one-volume encyclopaedia of London 
(and some miles around) ever published. It presents 
London as it is, and relates the history of many 
of its features. 656 pp. text; 209 illustrations, 
many of historic interest ; nearly 7,000 index entries ; 
335,000 words. 


Royal 8vo 30s. net 


HUGH & PAULINE MASSINGHAM’S 


The London Anthology 


A kaleidoscope of London life from writers of the 
past 500 years to delight anyone with a taste for 
humanity. ‘‘ How good their book is . . . what wide 
and curious research !"—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 200,000 words ; over 100 plates. 
Demy 8vo 


Second large printing 25s. net 
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Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, 
London, W.C.2. Gbtainable from, or through, your bookshop. 
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THE LIFE OF STALIN 


STALIN. By Nikolaus Basseches. (Staples P) 
18s. 6d.) 

To judge from the popular press, the demand 
biographies of Stalin is great. The shortage of ne 
sary raw materials is greater still, and the prodv ‘s 
offered now or in the foreseeable future must be a 
one way or another ersatz. Narratives of So + 
history or interpretations of “ Stalinism” can || 
many pages from which biography is notice: 
absent. The present work relies heavily on in 
pretations. Nikolaus Basseches, an Austrian b 
in Russia, was Moscow correspondent of the A 
Freie Presse for most of the inter-war years, and 
methods are those of the journalist rather than 
historian. There are no footnotes, no bibliograp 
no concessions to the reader’s desire to assess 
himself the credibility of sources whose quality n 
vary considerably. “It has been definitely est 
lished ...;”’ “‘ there is unmistakable evidence . 
it seems to be absolutely authentic .. . : ”—these are 
the typical supporting phrases. Witnesses are almost 
always anonymous ; and even Lenin, Trotsky, and 

Ss 
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Stalin himself are seldom quoted directly. Far | 
factual material is offered than in either Is 
Deutscher’s “political biography” or _ Boris 
Souvarine’s earlier and more venomous work. What 
there is suffers in clarity from a hazy chronology and 
from a clumsy repetitiveness of style that cannot be 
altogether the fault of the translator. 

Nevertheless, the book contributes some stimulat- 
ing and reasonably dispassionate judgments. Th 
main themes emerge. One is the now familiar inter- 
pretation of communism in terms of religion. It was 
Stalin, reverting unconsciously to “ the priestliness 
for which he was trained,” who turned the dead 
Lenin into the deity of a “‘ vast and barbaric cult” 
and joined Byzantine mysticism to _ dialectical 
materialism. The second is the Russian nationalism 
which Stalin, member of a national minority and 
former Commissar for Nationalities, carries to greater 
lengths than any of the Tsars who were rehabilitated 
as Russian heroes. The third is the fear of conspiracy. 
Stalin’s triumph was the victory of the proletarians 
over the intellectuals and the Old Bolsheviks ; but 
it was also eventually the victory of a new privileged 
group, the bureaucrats and the technicians. At first 
such men were suspect, and were ‘“‘ watched ”’ by 
communists. Then watchers and watched acquired 
** a community of interests . . . and became conscious 
of their powers.” Power brought the economic 
privileges at first rigorously denied ; and even the dis- 
tinction between party and non-party men faded. 
The régime therefore came to rely on a restricted 
but enormously strong and solid body of support. 
Once this was established it was only by plotting that 
men like Zinoviev on the left and Bukharin on the 
right could attempt to save the revolution from what 
they regarded as a betrayal. Mr. Basseches has no 
doubts about the reality of the “ most widespread 
conspiracy in the world’s history ”’ that was exposed 
after the murder of Kirov and extirpated in the great 
trials. The conspiracy failed because it had leaders 
but no rank and file. It was punished by methods 
that were not those of western justice but those »y 
which rulers in all ages have preserved their power — 
a judgment which is at least refreshingly free from 
smugness. 

Foreign policy is assessed by the same realis‘ic 
standards. The pact with Hitler and the sacrifices 


o 


Opps 


manded of the satellites are normal features of 
lism in the power that is “ the centre of the 
orld-religion.”” Only in the annexation of 
n regions by Russia and Poland and the ex- 
1 of their populations has Stalin been guilty of 
ng recognized human rights.” But it is in this 
° R .n nationalist expansion that Mr. Basseches 
e germs of decay. Agrarian revolutions arti- 
induced by Russia are awakening rival 
alisms. ‘“* Inevitably, sooner or later, Asia will 
gainst Russia.” This, rather than any sudden 
se on Stalin’s death, is the comfort held out to 

in the west who are afraid. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 
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HONEST HISTORY 


nust UES OF HISTORY. By L. B. Namier. (Hamish 
tab- amulton. 15s.) 

5 ’rofessor Namier’s services to history were 
re ognized by a knighthood in the Birthday Honours 
List, and few royal awards in the field of scholarship 
can have been so thoroughly merited. For Sir Lewis 
is the principal mentor of the modern school of 

)riography in this country—a school that com- 
bines meticulous attention to the details of research 
v an acute grasp of what is significant in the 
interpretation of the past. Apart from the debt 
owed him by the many younger historians who have 
received their training at his hands, Sir Lewis is 
l 
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argely responsible for an important change in the 
ritish historical outlook: his volumes on the 
iter- structure of eighteenth-century politics have re- 
volutionized the traditional view of the relations 

iness between Crown, Administration and Parliament 
j under the Georges. He has also for long been one 
ult of this country’s most devastating analysts of recent 
tical diplomatic history, particularly on the complex 
lism subject of Germany’s problematic place in Europe. 
nd The present volume of essays opens with the 
eater study of History which appeared in the March issue 
d of this magazine. Readers will recall some of the 
racy. | phrases in which Sir Lewis defined the task of 
rians “honest history”: it is to “ discredit and drive 
out futile or dishonest varieties.” ‘“‘ Analytic insight 

into the tangle of human affairs coupled with a 
consciousness of his own limitations is the mark of 

the real historian...’ He must “ single out and 

uired stress that which is of the nature of the thing and 
" 
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cious reproduce indiscriminately all that meets the 
omic ... After the great historian has done his 
e dis- work, “‘ others should not be able to practise within 
aded. its sphere in the terms of the preceding era.” Cer- 
icted tainly no contemporary historian can practise within 
yport the spheres of parliamentary and diplomatic history 
x that in terms of the pre-Namier era. Sir Lewis’s abiding 
n the intcrests are displayed in the two main sections of 
what this book, the first dealing chiefly with European 
as no | gu: tions—the Mazzinian concept of Nationality, 


t deas dominating the Revolutions of 1848, the 
I burg Monarchs, German Unity and the German 
great \Wors—and the second with aspects of the British 
p 
t 
I 
J 








aders cal scene, from the Elizabethan Parliament, 
thods igh various fascinating footnotes to Georgian 
se DY ry, down to Palmerston and Princess Lieven. 
wer— he final section there are attractive and 
from \ i-hearted tributes to three of Sir Lewis’s 
( mporaries—Josiah Wedgwood, Wyndham 
alisiic | I -s and Orde Wingate. 
rifices A. H. 
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The Magnificent 
History of London 


Here is a detailed description of many 

places and buildings of historical and 

architectural importance in London. 

Each volume contains scores of plates, 

sketches and plans, some in colour, 
many hitherto unpublished. 


THE SURVEY 
OF LONDON 


Twenty-three magnificent volumes which 
are of the greatest value to the student 
of the London scene through the ages. 


Prices range from 10s 6d to §2s 6d net. 
Please write for a detailed brochure. 


* 
Vivid documentary on 
London’s Government 


THE 
YOUNGEST 
COUNTY 


A fascinating book, written in refreshing 
style and splendidly produced, which 
illustrates in word and vivid picture the 
many facets of London’s Government, 
and shows each department in action. 


5s net (postage 7d extra) 
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Illustrated, 215. net 


BEATRICE 
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DIARIES 


1912-1924 
Edited by MARGARET COLE 
Introduction by LORD BEVERIDGE 


Illustrated, 24s net 


THE 
REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE, 18156-1871 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 


‘*A most stimulating book ’’— 


D. W. Brogan, Manchester Guardian 
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PHAIDON BOOKS 


JAN VAN EYCK. By Ludwig Baldass. (735. 6d. 
UNKNOWN RENAISSANCE PORTRAITS: MEDAL! 
FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN OF THE FIFTEENTH 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. Edited by Ludwig ( 
scheider. (25s.) LEONARDO DA VINCI : LANDS« 
AND PLANTS. Edited by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. Introduction by | 
Bell. (25s.) (Phaidon Press.) 

Not only the art historian, but every stude 
history who appreciates the close connection bet 
historical and aesthetic trends, must be gratef 
the Phaidon Press for a series of well-edited, f 
illustrated and—considering the wealth of mat 
they include—relatively inexpensive volumes 
particularly valuable addition is fan Van Ey. 
which Dr. Baldass, one-time director of the Vi 
Picture Gallery, discusses both the relationshi 
the Van Eycks to the work of earlier artists 
example, the Limbourg brothers, joint-autho: 
the Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry —- 
their relationship to one another. What were 
respective shares in the incomparable Ghent A 
Piece, ‘“‘ the most comprehensive work produce 
France or the Netherlands during the fifte 
century ?”’ Dr. Baldass is disposed to assign Ht 
Van Eyck a larger share than artistic tradition 
hitherto allowed him, and to regard him as the « 
inventor of the magnificent composition that he 
his brother executed. But, fascinating though t 


discussions are, it is to the plates themselves that t! 
general reader will, no doubt, turn most eager! 


Of one hundred and seventy reproductions 
counting supplementary plates included in 
foreword) over eighty are devoted to the Altar-P 


From a complete view of that rich and crowd 
design, we move on to the examination of separ 


groups—angels and virgins, men-at-arms and |! 
clerics—and from separate figures to the fant: 


complexity and beauty of the details by which the 
are surrounded, the palms and cypresses of a dista 


landscape, the towers and rocks of a romantic : 


line, the miniature golden embellishments that crow 
the Fountain of the Water of Life. Equally delightf 


in their own field are Leonardo da Vinci: La 


scapes and Plants and Unknown Renaissance 
Portraits, edited by Ludwig Goldscheider. Fro 


an historical standpoint, the second volume is 
particular interest: since here the artist works 
the historian’s servant, bringing the past to life 
medallion-portaits of astonishing vividness. Sav 


rola, Erasmus, Melancthon, Poliziano, Alexander V 


Lucrezia Borgia, Mary Tudor, Philip II of Sp: 
Francis I of France—each of them emerges 


vigorous relief. These sixty-six commandi: 
profiles, all the products of anonymous craftsm 


build up into a striking composite picture of 
Renaissance temperament. A_ single compla 
however, the critic must allow himself. The stand 
of colour-reproduction is not always as high as 
had begun to expect in pre-war years ; and, whil 
varies in Fan Van Evck from the perfectly adequ 
to the not so good, in The French Impression: 
edited by Clive Bell with a characteristic and spiri 
preface, it is seldom wholly satisfying. Renoir | 
much of his bloom ; Pissarro and Sisley are depri 
of most of their shimmering atmospheric delic: 
In a case as difficult as that of the Impressionists, 
publishers would probably have been well advi 
to stick to sober half-tone. P. Q 
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TORICAL CALENDAR 


COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


July, 1918 

IE MONTAGUE-CHELMSFORD REFORMS 
s the end of the first world war the demand 
government revived in India, though there 
unanimity among Indians about what form 
ld take. Unable to ignore the nationalist 
ge, in 1917 the British Government announced 
y “of the increasing association of Indians in 
yranch of the administration and the gradua 
yment of self-governing institutions .. .” 
it was added that “‘ the British Government 
ve judges of the time and measure of each 
That autumn, Edwin Montagu, Secretary 
e, visited India, where, in conjunction with the 
y, Lord Chelmsford, he drew up a Report, 
ited to Parliament in July 1918, proposing a 
e of “ Dyarchy.” This meant that certain 
ts—agriculture, education, public health and 
works—would be dealt with by the Provincial 
latures, set up by the Morley-Minto reforms 
g and in which there was an elected Indian 
ity, and by ministers responsible to these 
iblies. Police, revenue and other matters were 
nain in the hands of the British Governors, 
the Central Government continued to control 
ce, foreign policy and customs. These pro- 
were embodied in the India Act which received 


‘oval Assent on December 24, 1919. 


August 6, 1850 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ACT 
ibolition of transportation to New South Wales 


840, combined with a great increase in the 
ver of free settlers, made it possible to grant a 
tem of representative Government to the Colony. 
842 the Council of the Colony was expanded by 


ddition of twenty-four elected representatives. 
gh colonists in New South Wales proper 


zht have been satisfied by this measure, those 


far from Sydney, in the neighbourhood of 
yurne or to the north, round Moreton Bay, 
nded separation from New South Wales. 
ially, the British Government referred the 
on to a Committee of the Privy Council which 
tted its Report in April 1849. The recom- 
tions of this Committee were embodied in the 


tralian Colonies Act which received the Royal 


ton August 6, 1850. Port Philip was separated 
New South Wales, becoming the Colony of 
a, and representative government was granted 
mania—till recently known as Van Diemen’s 
—South Australia and Victoria. In New South 
the Legislature was to consist of a single 
of Representatives, but there was left “ to 
gislatures now to be established, the power of 
ing their own constitutions.” New South 
Legislature at first opposed the Act, owing to 
ent at the separation of Port Philip, but the 
t it could amend its own constitution soon led 
demand for completely responsible govern- 
In 1854 the Legislatures of New South Wales, 
1 and South Australia all submitted draft 
itions to the Home Government, and the 
ig year fully responsible government was set 
ie three Colonies and in Tasmania. 
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Lord Acton 
ESSAYS on CHURCH and STATE 
An important group of the historian’s 
writings covering an extremely wide range 
of subjects, never before published in 
volume form 


Demy octavo. 


30s. 


Acton’s Political 
Philosophy 


An analysis, by G. E. FASNACHT. 


“a 
is the chief merit of Mr. Fasnacht’s book 
that it is based on the Acton papers much 
more than on the public writings "—D. W. 
Brogan. Manchester Guardian. 2Is. 


de Madariaga 
BOLIVAR 


“Probably one of the greatest histories that 
have been written ""—Dr. W. J. Entwistle, 
Professor of Spanish Studies at Oxford. 

Royal octavo, 710 pages, Illustrated 45s. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 


























MONARCHY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 


An authoritative study, by an acknow- 
ledged expert, of the past half-century 
of the British and European Monarchy. 


27th JUNE 16s. 6d. 
EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 
SINCE 1900 


S. J. Curtis, M.A., Ph.D. 
. should be in the library of every 
college and school and of all who are 
concerned with educational adminis- 
tration.” 
Sir Cyril Norwood in Time and Tide 
JUST PUBLISHED 18s. 


“ 


DR. E. @. SOMERVILLE 


Geraldine Cummins 
** Everyone interested in the Somerville 
and Ross books will want to read this 
biography.” The Observer 
21s. 


Andrew Dakers Limited 





























ELEANOR OF 
AQUITAINE 


AND THE FOUR KINGS 
by AMY KELLY 


Amy Kelly’s biography of Eleanor of Aquitaine 
presents more authentic information about her than 
has ever before been assembled. Over a period of 
twenty years Miss Kelly has studied all the available 
contemporary sources and travelled the whole country- 
side which Eleanor knew. She has now written this 
book with a scrupulous care for the historic facts. 
Eleanor’s intelligence, beauty and political sagacity 
became legendary throughout the then-known world. 
Richest marriage-prize of the Middle Ages, she was 
crowned Queen of France beside Louis VII, and 
Queen of England as the wife of Henry II, by whom 
she gave birth to Richard the Lion Heart and John 
Lackland. First a Capet and then a Plantagenet, she 
was the central figure in the bitter feud between these 
two houses which agitated the whole century and 
culminated in the collapse of the Angevin empire. 
448 pp., Demy 8vo, 7 pp. half-tone illustrations. 21s. net, 
’ CASSELL 





* ROMANTIC 
LANDSCAPE 


Poems by 


PAUL DEHN 


(Author of The Day’s Alarm) 


Including the long Masque CALL-OVER 
and seventeen other poems. 

In his second book of poetry Paul Dehn 
justifies the claims made by many critics 
who welcomed The Day’s Alarm as an 
outstanding contribution to English lyric 
poetry. 

‘Some of the most perfect poems of the last 
decade.’— Time and Tide. 


‘Precise, clear, musical.’— Times Literary 


Supplement. 

‘Full of acute and attractive visual images.’ 
—Observer. 

‘Fresh, novel and exciting.’—Listener. 


7s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, ATLANTIS 

Dr. Seltman oversimplifies the story of Atla: 
he should not have disregarded the tradition cu: 
along the entire western European seaboar 
the disappearance of a great land in the Atl 
Ocean, and apparently referring to a disaster w 
geologists agree, took place about 12,000 B.c. 
also fails to comment intelligently on the passa; 
Plato’s Critias x., where the vast harbour wor! 
Atlantis are described ; or to discuss the ide 
of Atlas, after whom the country was named. 


THE LEGEND OF 


Pendlebury’s theory that the Cretans 
Atlantians is an acceptable one ; but Atlas w 
Titan, a son of Iapetus—the Japhet of the 
Testament—and evidently ruled over the comt 
Peoples of the Sea, including the Cypriots, Byt 
and Sardians, who used the Island of Pharos as 
Egyptian depot and benefited from his know! 
of “‘ all the watery depths.’’ Moreover, the dis 
which swallowed up Atlantis in a single day 
night, leaving “‘a great depth of mud,” w 
submarine earthquake ( Timaeus vi), and Atlant 
this sense is likely to have been Pharos, not Cr 


ile de Pharos (1916), has established the exist 


there of a vast system of harbour works : an <« 


constructed of cyclopean stones. Nothing on 


or, indeed, anywhere else in the Mediterranean. 
foreign direction, and to have remained in us« 
the next thousand years or so. 


record of the date when the walls suddenly 
appeared some fathoms 


roughly with the fall of Knossos in 1400 B.c. ( 


century, found only seals there. 


Plato has confused the prehistoric At! 
disaster, the tradition of which is likely to 


and partly of some rich island famous for 
elephants—perhaps Ceylon, of which travellers’ 
will have been current by that time. 


described as “‘a girl matador.” 
as the word itself shows, is to kill the bull, and t 
girls seem to have contented themselves 
acrobatic performances. 


Yours, etc., 
ROBERT GRAVES, 
Deya, Majorca, S; 
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Gaston Jordet in his Les ports submergés de l’ ancien 


and an inner basin, covering some two hundred a 
fifty acres, with massive sea-walls, jetties and qua 


thing like the same scale has been reported from C1 


work seems to have been carried out towards the e 
of the third millenium B.c. by Egyptian labour unc 


Though there is 


under water—Pharaon 
annals consistently had ignored the existence of | 
immense foreign port—it may well have coinci 


tainly, Alexander’s engineers had no inkling 
the existence of these works when they built the p 
of Alexandria, and Menalaus, visiting Pharos a! 
the Trojan War at the beginning of the twelf 


reached Athens from the Greek colonies in Southe 
Spain, with that of Pharos ; and gives his elabor 
account of Atlantis in terms partly of Egyp 
records of Minoan Crete and its advanced culture 


The statuette of the Cretan torera is mistaker 
A matador’s du 











rig 
for 








plementary, 
nburgh, 1930, p. in | 
ide a seventh-century B.c. Hesiodic genealogy. 


pped, said it was a pillar that held up the sky 
rodotus, IV, 185). 
the Titan Atlas “‘ himself upholds the tall pillars 
ich keep earth and sky asunder.” 
1 he himself holds up the sky, and is transferred 


named the Atlas mountains. 


nd kingdom far to the west, named it “‘ Atlantis ” 
ter the Atlantic Ocean—not after a mythical Titan. 
i he chose that name in order to locate it west of 


LTMAN writes : 
t sailormen along the entire western European 
-d had a continuous tradition about a land 
i disappeared in the ocean is entirely natural 
he days of accurate navigation. A venture- 
kipper finds by pure chance an island group, 
Canaries, Cape Verde, or even the coast of 
lor. He comes home with fine tales which 
nable to substantiate, because, when he tries 
{ his Wonderland again he cannot, and must 
se by saying it has vanished. Such a “ con- 
s tradition ”’ is worthless to an historian. 


ologists do not agree that the disappearance of 
ern mid-Oceanic continent took place as late 
jut 12,000 B.c. As recently as 1922 Monsieur 
Termier presented proofs of the subsidence 
d-Atlantic of a huge continental region for 
the evidence is submarine longitudinal gashes ; 
» dated the disaster with confidence in the 
rternary’’’ epoch, that is before 20,000 B.c. 
\. Rivaud, Platon, Oeuvres Complétes, Tome X, 
-Critias ; Budé Series, Paris 1949, p. 29 f.). 
quite impossible that Eurasian or African 
lithic men can have had any knowledge of 
an event. 
ir. Graves has failed to reflect intelligently upon 
lifferences between history and mythology. It is 
sdom to play with an Iapetos-Yepheth theory, 
1¢ Japhetic genealogy in Genesis x, 2-5, is in the 
source—t.e., post-exilic—of the late fifth to 
fourth century B.c. (International Critical 
Genesis, by John Skinner, D.D., 
195 ff.). It can hardly be set 


1s and Plato’s Atlantis was not named after the 
Atlas. The ancient dwellers in Morocco, 
e highest mountain-top was usually cloud- 


Homer (Odyssey, I, §3) said 
In later Greek 


rend to north-west Africa with the consequence 
for Greeks, the whole mountain range there 
Next, the western 
took its name “ Atlantic”? from the Atlas 
Finally, Solon (or Plato), setting his utopian 


t and to the uttermost bounds. 


r. Graves gives a fascinating account of the 
pre-Alexandrine submerged harbour-works at 
s. If it can be shown, by the raising of material 
ce from the sea-bed, that Pharos was once a 
n “* Naucratis,” this would support the 
ion about “ men of Atlantis ” occupying parts 
ya (Timaeus 25b); and, indeed, Minoans, 
ey made so fine a port at Pharos, could have 
=qually good ports at Komo and other sites in 
But until such proef is forthcoming, I prefer 
ird the vast harbour works (Critias, 117 d, e), 
of Plato’s imaginative additions. 


ally, I would like to say that Mr. Graves is 
bout my use of the word “ matador” ; torera 
girl acrobat is much better. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements for inclusion in this column should 
be sent, with remittance, to History Today, 72 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. Rates : §s. per line, 
or £2 10s. per column inch. § per cent discount for 
six or more insertions. 


HOTELS 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 

OLD DECORATIVE MAPS of all British counties, roads, 
and all parts of the world in stock. Old sea charts. 
Send §d. for illustrated catalogue, stating the part 
that is of interest. P. J. Radford, Robin Hood 


Cottage, Furzeley Corner, Denmead, Nr. Ports- 
mouth. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE. 8 Wall Maps of Modern History (Philips), 
44in. by 36in., dissected and eyeletted in case 
15 in. by 12 in., perfect condition, best offer. Royal 
Hist. Society publications (a) Camden Series, 49 
vols., from 1919-52; (6) Transactions, 22 vols., 
from 1929-52 ; (c) Five Handbooks for Students, 
1938-52. Best offer for each or all. Box 101, History 
Today, 72, Coleman Street, E.C.2. 








NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


STUART E. P. ATHERLEY, cavalry officer in two world 
wars ; student of ancient battles and battlefields. 


D. W. BROGAN, Fellow of Peterhouse and Professor 
of Political Science, Cambridge ; contributed New 
York, 1900-1950, Paris, 1900-1950, February and 
March, 1951. 


LINDLEY FRASER, Head of German Service, B.B.C. ; 
formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Professor of Political Economy, Aberdeen. Author 
of Thought and Language, 1937 ; Germany Between 
Two Wars, 1944. 


W. G. HOSKINS, Reader in Local History, University 
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